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GRUDGER’S CLERK. 


**Gop knew you were so tired and sad, 
And said, ‘ My little angel, go 
And be his Pearl again below, 

And he will see you, and be glad.’ 


** And so I come with morning red, 
And fade in night when toil is o’er; 
And in that day I come no more, 

You will have come to me instead.”’ 


Seems it so strange that I who lost 

All who were dear to me on earth ; 

By sight’s defect and hearing’s dearth, 
Wandering like some half-conscious ghost ; 


Should seem at times to see and hear, 
What others fail to hear and see; 
Sweet sights of days which used to be, 

Sweet sound of voices once so dear? 


And so I say, if one should move 
That old red ledger from its place; 
She would be there with shining face, 

My little Pearl, my little dove. 


And she would smile, and glide with fleet 
Soft tread across the silent floor, 
And vanish thro’ the creaking door 
Into the crazy glaring street. 
ASHTON CLAIR. 


DREAM VISIONS. 


THE garden lies in silence — shadow deep! 
On filmy wings of purple, soft, unfurled, 

Comes that ethereal presence we call sleep, 
To drug the throbbing senses of the world. 

Still is the night — ah, Heaven, how still and 


clear! 
Acacia wrapped in showering sheets of 
bloom 
Droops ghost-like o’er the pathway; I can 
hear 


A scented petal falling in the gloom. 
Oh, love! whom nevermore I may call mine, 
I hear thy footsteps on the pathway now: 
I hear the music of that voice of thine 
As distant harp-notes, tremulous and low. 
I fold thee in mine arms —ah, rest, my love! 
In this death-silence rest thou on my heart! 
The wind goes shuddering to pale stars above, 
We two are here alone —the world apart. 
Nay, steal not yet away; my lips are laid 
Upon thy lips of shadow — rest awhile ! 
Ah, me! that spirit form may not be stayed, 
And thy dream-presence passes in a smile. 
FRANCES NICHOLSON. 


ON THE DEATH OF A CHILD. 


SAVIOUR, now receive him 
To thy bosom mild; 

For with thee we leave him, 

Happy, blesséd child. 
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Though his eye hath brightened 
Oft our weary way; 

And his clear laugh lightened 
Half our heart’s dismay ; 


Now let faith behold him 
In his heavenly rest, 
Where those arms enfold him 
To the Saviour’s breast. 


Yield we what was given, 
At thy holy call; 

The beautiful to heaven, 
Thou who givest all! 


Still, ’mid heavy mourning, 
Look we now to God; 
There our spirit turning, 
Kneel beside the sod. 
FELICIA HEMANS. 






SONG—A MEMORY. 


WHEN thy burdened spirit fails, 
Worn with grief and weary days, 
And the purple distance sails 
In the fading saffron haze, 


Droop thy fringéd lids, nor sigh, 
Should the gathering tears o’erflow; 
Sing again the song that I 
Sang to thee, long, long ago. 


Let thy snowy fingers stray 
In among the ivory keys, 
While the twilight sinks to gray, 
And upswells the sweet night-breeze — 


They will find the dear old'strain, 
Woo’d from out the trembling strings ; 
They will find it, not in vain, 
If thy spirit with them sings! 


And though day be overcast, 
Starlight glimmers on the sea, 
While through darkness, dawn, at last, 
Brighter days for you and me! 
Chambers’ Journal. ALEXANDER GRANT. 


SO LONG AGO. 
(ROUNDEL.) 


So long ago the hours of joy took flight — 
As roses wane when Autumn bids them go; 
Love’s sunshine passed to one dark dismal 
night 
So long ago. 


When Tyrant Time’s grim scythe hath ceased 
to mow, 
May e’er again these long-lost hours dawn 
bright ? 
Shall love renew his heart-songs faint and low? 
And Faith be fain once more her lamp to light? 
Ah, may this be? Alas! I do but know 
They waned, the sunlit hours of heart’s delight, 
So long ago. 
Blackwood’s Magazine. Cc. W. B. 
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From The Contemporary Review. 
MR. WALLACE ON DARWINISM. 


BY GEORGE J. ROMANES, F.R.S. 


To all who have read the life and let- 
ters of the late Mr. Darwin it must appear 
that, over and above the personal and 
scientific interest which attaches in so 
high a degree to that admirable biography, 
there is what may be termed a dramatic 
interest. The antecedents of Charles 
Darwin, the Sir Isaac Newton of biology, 
in Charles Darwin, the undergraduate at 
Cambridge — hitherto unconscious of his 
own powers, and waking up to a love of 
science under the guiding influence of a 
beautiful friendship ; the delight and the 
diffidence which attended his nomination 
by Professor Henslow as a suitable natu- 
ralist for the Beagle expedition; the un- 
certainty which afterwards marked the 
course of negotiations between his family 
on the one hand, and the Admiralty on 
the other, wherein issues of incalculable 
importance were turning and re-turning 
in the balance of chance, determined this 
way and that by the merest featherwcights 
of circumstance; the eventual sudden- 
ness of a decision which was destined to 
end not only, as his father anticipated, in 
an “unsettling” of his own views, but 
also, and to a never paralleled degree, in 
the unsettling of the views of all man- 
kind; the subsequent dawning upon his 
mind of the truth of evolution in the light 
of his theory of natural selection, and the 
working out of that theory during twenty 
years of patient devotion in the quiet re- 
tirement of an English country life; the 
bursting of the storm in 1859, and all the 
history of the great transformations which 
have followed,—these in their broadest 
outlines are some of what I have ventured 
to call the dramatic elements in the rec- 
ords of Mr. Darwin’s life. Now, not 
least among these dramatic elements is 
the relation in which Mr. Darwin’s work 
stood to that of Mr. Wallace. For as- 
suredly it was in the highest degree dra- 
matic, that the great idea of natural 
selection should have occurred indepen- 
dently and in precisely the same form to 
two working naturalists; that these natu- 
ralists should have been countrymen ; that 
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they should have agreed to publish their 
theory on the same day; and last, but not 
least, that, through the many years of 
strife and turmoil which followed, these 
two English naturalists consistently main- 
tained towards each other such feelings 
of magnanimous recognition, that it is 
hard to say whether we should most ad- 
mire the intellectual or the moral qualities 
which, in relation to their common labors, 
they have displayed. 

Now, I have sought to lay emphasis on 
this the dramatic side of Darwinism, be- 
cause in the work which under this title 
I am about to review, it appears to me 
that Mr. Wallace has added yet another 
scene, or episode, which, in the respects 
we are considering, is quite worthy of all 
that has gone before. I do not allude 
merely to the fact that in this work we 
have the matured conclusions of the joint 
originator of Darwinian doctrine, pub- 
lished most opportunely at a time when 
biological science is especially anxious to 
learn his views upon certain questions of 
the highest importance which have been 
raised since the death of Darwin; nor do 
I allude merely to the further fact that in 
now speaking out, after nearly a decade 
of virtual silence on scientific topics, the 
veteran naturalist has displayed an energy 
of investigation as well as a force of 
thought which is everywhere equal to, and 
in many places surpasses, anything that is 
to be met with in all the solid array of his 
previous works, That these facts pre- 
sent what I call a dramatic side I fully 
allow; but the point which in this con- 
nection I desire to bring into special 
prominence is the following. 

It is notorious that, from the time when 
they published their joint theory of evo- 
lution by natural selection, Darwin and 
Wallace failed to agree upon certain points 
of doctrine, which, although of compara- 
tively small importance in relation to any 
question of evolution considered as a 
fact, were, and still continue to be, of the 
highest possible importance in relation to 
the question of evolution considered as a 
method —i.é., in relation to the causes or 
factors which have been concerned in the 
process. It was the opinion of Mr. Dar- 
win that natural selection has been the 
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chief, but not the only, cause of organic 
evolution; while in the opinion of Mr. 
Wallace natural selection has been the 
all and in all of such evolution — virtually 
the sole and only principle which has been 
concerned in the development both of life 
and of mind from the ameeba to the ape 
— although he further and curiously dif- 
fers from Darwin in an opposite direction, 
by holding that natural selection can have 
had absolutely no part at all in the develop- 
ment of faculties distinctively human. Dis- 
regarding the latter and subordinate point 
of difference (a re-presentation of which 
in the concluding chapters of his present 
work I may however remark appears to 
me sadly like the feet of clay in a figure 
of iron, marring by its manifest weakness 
what would otherwise have been a com- 
pleted and self-consistent monument of 
strength), let us first clearly understand to 
what it is that the major point of differ- 
ence amounts. This may best be done 
by quoting from each of the authors in 
question parallel passages, which occur in 
the concluding paragraphs of their latest 
works. 
Mr. Darwin writes : — 


I have now recapitulated the facts and con- 
siderations which have thoroughly convinced 
me that species have been modified during a 
long course of descent. This has been effected 
chiefly through the natural selection of numer- 
ous successive, slight, favorable variations, 
aided in an important manner by the inherited 
effects of the use and disuse of parts; and in 
an unimportant manner, that is in relation to 
adaptive structures, whether past or present, 
by the direct action of external conditions, and 
by variations which seem to us in our igno- 
rance to arise spontaneously. It appears that 
I formerly underrated the frequency and value 
of these latter forms of variation, as leading 
to permanent modifications of structure inde- 
pendently of natural selection. But as my 
conclusions have lately been much misrepre- 
sented, and it has been stated that I attribute 
the modification of species exclusively to nat- 
ural selection, I may be permitted to remark 
that in the first edition of this work, and sub- 
sequently, I placed in a most conspicuous 
position —namely, at the close of the Intro- 
duction —the following words: ‘*I am con- 
vinced that natural selection has been the 
main, but not the exclusive, means of modifi- 
cation.’? This has been of no avail. Great 
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is the power of steady misrepresentation; but 
the history of science shows that fortunately 
this power does not long endure. 


Mr. Wallace writes :— 


While admitting, as Darwin always ad- 
mitted, the co-operation of the fundamental 
laws of growth and variation, of correlation 
and heredity, in determining the direction of 
lines of variation or in the initiation of pecul- 
iar organs, we find that variation and natural 
selection are ever-present agencies, which take 
possession, as it were, of every minute change 
originated by these fundamental causes, check 
or favor their further development, or modify 
them in countless varied ways according to 
the varying needs of the organism. Whatever 
other causes have been at work, natural selec- 
tion is supreme, to an extent which even Dar- 
win himself hesitated to claim for it. The 
more we study it the more we are convinced 
of its overpowering importance, and the more 
confidently we claim, in Darwin’s own words, 
that it ‘‘ has been the most important, but not 
the exclusive, means of modification.’’ 


Now, in the latter quotation it is mani- 
fest that the “co-operation” which is 
spoken of takes cognizance only of fac- 
tors which are themselves either neces- 
sary conditions to, or integral parts of, 
the process of natural selection; and, 
therefore, the approval which Mr. Wal- 
lace bestows upon Mr. Darwin’s emphatic 
reservation (“ but not exclusive means of 
modification ”) can only be understood to 
have reference to the development of 
those distinctively human faculties which 
he immediately proceeds to consider, and 
touching which, as already indicated, Mr. 
Darwin’s reservation was certainly not 
intended to apply. Thus, in brief, at the 
time of Mr. Darwin’s death the state of 
matters was this: while Mr. Wallace held 
persistently to his original belief in natu- 
ral selection as virtually the sole and only 
cause of organic evolution, the whole body 
of scientific opinion, both in this country 
and abroad, had followed Mr. Darwin in 
holding that, while natural selection was 
“the main ” factor of such evolution, nev- 
ertheless it was largely supplemented in 
its work by certain other subordinate fac- 
tors, of which the most important were 
taken to be the inherited effects of use 
and disuse, together with the influence 
of the environment in directly producing 
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alterations both of structure and of in- 
stinct. 

Shortly after Mr. Darwin’s death, how- 
ever, this state of matters underwent a 
very serious change. For it was shortly 
after Mr, Darwin’s death that Professor 
Weismann began to publish a remarkable 
series of papers, the effect of which has 
been to create a new literature of such 
large and rapidly increasing proportions 
that, with the single exception of Mr. 
Darwin’s own works, it does not appear 
that any publications in modern times 
have given so great a stimulus to specula- 
tive science, or succeeded in gaining so 
influential a following. The primary ob- 
ject of these papers is to establish a new 
theory of heredity, which has for one of 
its consequences a denial of the inherited 
effects of use and disuse, or, indeed, of 
any other characters which are acquired 
during the lifetime of individuals ; accord- 
ing to this theory, the oniy kind of varia- 
tions that can be transmitted to progeny 
are those which are called congenital. For 
instance, there is no doubt that in his in- 
dividual lifetime the arms of a blacksmith 
have their muscular power increased by 
constant exercise (or use) of the muscles 
in hammering; and therefore, if there 
were a thousand generations of black- 
smiths, it seems reasonable to suppose 
that the children of the last of them 
would inherit somewhat stronger arms 
than those of average children — or a@ for- 
tiorz, than those of children born of a sim- 
ilarly long line, say, of _ watchmakers. 
This was the supposition that constituted 
the basis of Lamarck’s theory of evolu- 
tion, and, as we have seen, it was sanc- 
tioned by Darwin — although, of course, 
he differed from Lamarck in not regarding 
this supposed transmission of the effects 
of use and disuse as the sole factor of 
evolution, but merely as a factor greatly 
subordinate to that which he had himself 
discovered in survival of the fittest. Nev- 
ertheless, he unquestionably did regard 
this subordinate factor as one of high im- 
portance in co-operation with survival of 
the fittest, and, as Mr. Herbert Spencer 
has shown in detail, he apparently attrib- 
uted more and more importance to it the 
longer that he considered its relation to 





the greater principle. But, as we have 
just seen, according to the school of Weis- 
mann it is only variations of a congenital 
kind that caz be inherited; no matter 
what adaptive changes may be induced 
in the individual by suitable use and dis- 
use of its several parts, and no matter 
what adaptive changes may be directly 
caused by environing agencies, these all 
count for nothing in the process of evolu- 
tion; the only adaptive changes that can 
count for anything in this process are 
those which can be transmitted to prog- 
eny — z¢., according to this school, those 
which arise fortuitously as congenital va- 
riations, for the accidental occurrence of 
which natural selection is always, so to 
speak, waiting and watching. The human 
hand, for example, considered as a mech- 
anism, owes nothing to its continued use 
through numberless generations as an in- 
strument for the performance of functions 
which it is now so admirably adapted to 
discharge , on the contrary, its evolution 
has throughout been exclusively depen- 
dent on the occurrence of fortuitous vari- 
ations, which, whenever they happen to 
occur in a profitable direction, were pre- 
served by natural selection, and passed 
on to the next generation. Now, it is evi- 
dent that, according to this theory, natural 
selection is constituted the one and only 
cause of organic evolution; and for this 
reason the followers of Weismann are in 
the habit of calling his doctrine “ pure 
Darwinism,” inasmuch as, without invok- 
ing any aid from the Lamarckian princi- 
ples above described, it constitutes the 
Darwinian principle of natural selection 
the sole, and not merely as he said the 
“main, means of modification.” 
Obviously, without going further than 
this quotation (which I have already made 
from the last edition of the “ Origin of 
Species”), it is a misnomer to designate 
the doctrine in question “pure Darwin- 
ism.” That quotation presents the only 
note of bitterness which is to be met with 
in the whole range of Mr. Darwin’s writ- 
ings, and it is a note which has express 
reference to this very point; notwithstand- 
ing the multifarious directions in which 
his doctrines were abused, the only pro- 
test against “steady misrepresentation ” 
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that he has ever allowed himself to lodge, 
he lodged against those who imputed to 
him this so-called doctrine of “* pure Dar- 
winism.” On the other hand, it is no less 
manifest that this doctrine, although not 
pure Darwinism, assuredly is, and always 
has been, pure Wadllaceism. In point of 
fact, it is with reference to this very doc: 
trine of natural selection as the sole cause 
of organic evolution that the opinion of 
these two renovators of biology has been 
from the first divided; it is upon this 
point, and upon this point alone, that there 
has ever been any serious difference be- 
tween them —for, as we shall presently 
find, every other point in which they failed 
to agree (save with respect to the origin 
of man) has a direct logical reference to 
this one, or grows out of this one by way 
of logical consequence. 

And here we arrive at what seems to me 
the dramatic interest attaching to Mr. 
Wallace’s latest work. On the present 
occasion I am not going to consider the 
pros and the cons of the momentous ques- 
tion which has always divided his teach- 
ing from that of his great compatriot. 
But, whether he is right or whether he is 
wrong, he has lived to see a most extraor- 
dinary revolution of biological thought in 
the direction of opinions which have al- 
ways been distinctively his own, and which 
for a large part of a lifetime he has been 
virtually alone in maintaining. 

Yet, notwithstanding the gratification 
with which Mr. Wallace must have 
watched this remarkable change within 
the last few years, there is in his recently 
published book no sound of exultation. 
On the contrary, his aim everywhere ap- 
pears to be that of concealing his personal 
interest in this matter; and so well does 
he succeed that, after having finished his 
book, not one in a hundred of his readers 
will be in a position to surmise that for 
more than a quarter of a century their 
author has steadily maintained the opin- 
ions which are now being adopted by an 
influential and rapidly increasing body of 
evolutionists. Therefore, it is partly for 
the sake of drawing attention to a claim 
which Mr. Wallace characteristically ab- 
stains from making on his own behalf 
that I have ventured to write this review 
of his latest work. If ever there was an 





occasion when a man of science might 
have felt himself justified in expressing a 
personal gratification at the turning of a 
tide of scientific opinion, assuredly such an 
occasion is the present; and in whichever 
direction the truth may eventually be 
found to lie, historians of science should 
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not omit to notice that in the very hour 
when his lifelong belief is gaining so large 
a measure of support Mr. Wallace quietly 
accepts the fact without one word of tri- 
umph. 


To me individually it does not appear 
that the recent movement of scientific 
opinion in the direction of Wallaceism 
is scientifically justifiable ; and therefore 
I remain an adherent of Darwinism, as 
this was left by the matured judgment of 
Darwin. For, on the one hand, I cannot 
find that the school of Weismann has 
added anything of importance to the body 
of facts previously known; while, on the 
other hand, I do find that Professor Weis- 
mann himself is put to the sorest straits 
while trying to maintain his theory in the 
presence of some of these facts. So that, 
while fully recognizing the extraordinary 
ability with which he has marshalled his 
evidence — and also, it may be added, the 
great service which he has rendered to 
biological science in raising certain ques- 
tions of the highest possible importance 
in the acutest possible form —I muststill 
confess that to my mind there does not 
seem to have been hitherto shown any 
adequate reason to pass from the theory 
cf evolution as this was always held by 
Larwin, to the theory of evolution as it 
has always been held by Wallace. There- 
fore I am free to conclude this article by 
briefly considering the points upon which 
Wallace, in his matured publication on 
Darwinism, expressly differs from the 
teachings of Darwin. 

As already stated, all these points of 
difference (with the one exception as to 
the origin of man) arise by way of logical 
necessity from the great or radical differ- 
ence which we have hitherto been con- 
sidering — viz., as to whether natural 
selection is only the ‘“ main” or actually 
“the exclusive means of modification.” 
Nevertheless, it is desirable to consider 
what Mr. Wallace has to say upon these 
secondary or sequent points of ditference, 
because, by examining them in the light 
of the diverse facts which they severally 
involve, we may obtain valuable material 
for guiding our judgment upon the larger 
issue. 


SEXUAL SELECTION. 


AGAINST Mr. Darwin’s theory of sexual 
selection —ze., selection which depends 
on the superior power which males may 
be supposed to present in the way of 
charming their females— Mr. Wallace 
urges the following objections, which, in 
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his opinion, are sufficient to dispose of the 
theory 2 foto. 

In the first place, he argues that the 
principal cause of the greater brilliancy of 
male animals in general, and of male birds 
in particular, is that they do not so much 
stand in need of protection arising from 
concealment as is the case with their re- 
spective females, Consequently natural 
selection is not so active in repressing 
brilliancy of color in the males, or which 
amounts to the same thing, is more active 
in “ repressing in the female those bright 
coiors which are normally produced in 
both sexes by general laws.” 

Next he argues that not only does 
natural selection thus exercise a negative 
influence in passively permitting more 
heightened color to appear in the males, 
but even exercises a positive influence in 
actively promoting its development in the 
males, while, at the same time, actively 
repressing its appearance in the females. 
For heightened color, he says, is corre- 
lated with health and vigor; and as there 
can be no doubt that healthy and vigorous 
birds best provide for their young, natural 
selection, by always placing its premium 
on health and vigor in the males, thus also 
incidentally promotes, through correlated 
growth, their superior coloration. 

Again, with regard tothe display which 
is practised by male birds, and which con- 
stitutes the strongest of all Mr. Darwin’s 
arguments in favor of sexual selection, 
Mr. Wallace points out that there is no 
evidence at all of the females being in any 
way affected thereby. On the other hand, 
he argues that this display may be due 
merely to general excitement ; and he lays 
stress upon the more special fact that 
movable feathers are habitually erected 
under the influence of anger and rivalry, 
in order to make the bird look more for- 
midable in the eyes of his antagonists. 

Furthermore, he adduces the consider- 
ation that, even if the females are in any 
way affected by color and its display on 
the part of the males, and if, therefore, 
sexual selection be conceded a true prin- 
ciple in theory, still we must remember 
that, as a matter of fact, it can only oper- 
ate in so far as it is allowed to operate by 
natural selection. Now, according to Mr. 
Wallace, natura! selection must wholly 
neutralize any such supposed influence of 
sexual selection. For, unless the surviv- 
ors in the general struggle for existence 
happen to be those which are also the 
most highly ornamented, natural selection 
must neutralize and destroy any influence 
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that may be exerted by female selection. 
But obviously the chances against the 
otherwise best fitted males happening to 
be likewise the most highly ornamented 
must be many to one, unless, as Wallace 
supposes, there is some correlation be- 
tween embellishment and general perfec- 
tion, in which case, as he points out, the 
theory of sexual selection lapses altogeth- 
er, and becomes but a special case of 
natural selection. 

Once more, Mr. Wallace argues that the 
evidence collected by Mr. Darwin himself 
proves that each bird finds a mate under 
any circumstances —a general fact which 
in itself must quite neutralize any effect 
of sexual selection of color or ornament, 
since the less highly colored birds would 
be at no disadvantage as regards the leav- 
ing of healthy progeny. 

Lastly, he urges the high a 
that through thousands of generations all 
the females of any particular species — 
possibly spread over an enormous area — 
should uniformly and always have dis- 
played exactly the same taste with respect 
to every detail of color to be presented by 
the males. 

Now, without any question, we have 
here a most powerful array of objections 
against the theory of sexual selection. 
Each of them is ably developed by Mr. 
Wallace himself in his work on “ Tropical 
Nature ;” and although I have here space 
only to state them in the most abbreviated 
of possible forms, I think it will be appar- 
ent how formidable these objections ap- 
pear. Unfortunately the work in which 
they are mainly presented was published 
several years after the second edition of 
the “* Descent of Man,” so that Mr. Dar- 
win never had a suitable opportunity for 
replying. But if he had had such an op- 
portunity, as far as I can judge it seems 
that his reply would have been more or 
less as follows. 

In the first place, Mr. Wallace fails to 
distinguish between brilliancy and orna- 
mentation —or between color as merely 
“ heightened,” and as distinctively decora- 
tive. Yet there is obviously the greatest 
possible difference between these two 
things. We may readily enough admit 
that a mere heightening of already exist- 
ing coloration is likely enough—at all 
events in many cases —to accompany a 
general increase of vigor, and therefore 
that natural selection, by promoting the 
latter, may also incidentally promote the 
former, in cases where brilliancy is not a 
source of danger. But clearly this is a 
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widely different thing from showing that 
not only a general brilliancy of color, but 
also the particular disposition of colors in 
the form of ornamental patterns, can thus 
be accounted for by natural selection. In- 
deed, it is expressly in order to account 
for the eccurrence of such ornamental pat- 
terns that Mr. Darwin constructed his 
theory of sexual selection; and therefore, 
by thus virtually ignoring the only facts 
which that theory endeavors to explain, 
Mr. Wallace is not really criticising the 
theory at all. By representing that the 
theory has to do only with brilliancy of 
color, as distinguished from disposition of 
colors, he is going off upon a false issue 
which has never really been raised.* 
Look, for example, at a peacock’s tail. 
No doubt it is sufficiently brilliant; but 
far more remarkable than its brilliancy is 
its elaborate pattern on the one hand, and 
its enormous size on the other. There is 
no conceivable reason why mere brilliancy 
of color, as an accidental concomitant of 
general vigor, should have run into so 
extraordinary, so elaborate, and so beauti- 
ful a pattern of colors. Moreover, this 
pattern is only unfolded when the tail is 
erected, and the tail is not erected in bat- 
tle (as Mr. Wallace’s theory of the erectile 
function in feathers would require), but in 
courtship; obviously, therefore, the de- 
sign of the pattern, so to speak, is corre- 
lated with the act of courtship — it being 
only then, in fact, that the general design 
of the whole structure, as well as the more 
special design of the pattern, becomes 
revealed. Lastly, the fact of this whole 
structure being so large, entailing not 
only a great amount of physiological ma- 
terial in its production, but also of physi- 
ological energy in carrying about such a 
weight, as well as of increased danger 
from impeding locomotion and inviting 
capture —all this is obviously incompati- 
ble with the supposition of the peacock’s 

* The only remarks he has to offer on disposition as 
distinguished from brilliancy of colors are offered as an 
after-thought suggested to him by the late Mr. Alfred 
Tylor’s book on ** Coloration in Animals and Plants’? 
(1886). In this paper Mr. Tylor sought to show “* that 
diversified coloration follows the chief lines of struc- 
ture, and changes at points, such as the joints, where 
function changes.’”? Now, while agreeing with Mr. 
Wallace that this posthumous work is ** most interesting 
and suggestive,”’ I certainly cannot agree with him in 
regarding the material which it presents as in any de- 
gree subversive of the theory of sexualselection. Even 
if it be granted that Mr. Tylor has satisfactorily estab- 
lished his principles, these principles do not in any way 
apply to sexual coloration ; they apply only to colora- 
tion as affected by physiological functions common to 
both sexes. Moreover, even these functions are of a 
kind which cannot be supposed to affect, in either sex, 


those details in the color of feathers, etc., which it is 
the object of Mr. Darwin’s theory to explain. 
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tail having been produced by natural se- 
lection. And such a case does not stand 
alone. There are multitudes of other in- 
stances of ornamental structures imposing 
a drain upon the vital energies of their 
possessors, without conferring any com- 
pensating benefit from a utilitarian point 
of view. Now, in all these cases, without 
any exception, such structures are orna- 
mental structures which present a plain 
and obvious reference to the relationship 
ofthe sexes. Therefore it becomes almost 
impossible to doubt — first, that they ex- 
ist for the sake of ornament; and next, 
that the ornament exists on account of 
that relationship. Ifsuch structures were 
due merely to a superabundance of energy, 
as Mr. Wallace supposes, not only ought 
they to have been kept down by the econo- 
mizing influence of natural selection; but 
we can see no reason, either why they 
should be so highly ornamental on the one 
hand, or so exclusively connected with 
the sexual relationship on the other. 

For these reasons I think that Mr. Wal- 
lace’s main objection falls to the ground. 
Passing on to his subsidiary objections, I 
do not see much weight in his merely 
negative difficulty as to there being an 
absence of evidence upon hen birds being 
charmed by the plumage or the voice of 
their consorts. For, on the one hand, it 
is not very safe to infer what sentiments 
may be in the mind of a hen; and, on the 
other hand, it is impossible to conceive 
what motive can be in the mind of a cock, 
other than that of making himself attrac- 
tive, when he performs his various antics, 
displays his ornamental plumes, or sings 
his melodious songs. Considerations 
somewhat analogous apply to the diffi- 
culty of supposing so much similarity and 
constancy of taste on the part of female 
animals as Mr. Darwin’s theory undoubt- 
edly requires. Although we know very 
little about the psychology of the lower 
animals, we do observe in many cases that 
small details of mental organization are 
often wonderfully constant and uniform 
throughout all members of a species, even 
where it is impossible to suggest any util: 
ity as a cause. 

Again, as regards the objection that 
each bird finds a mate under any circum- 
stances, we have here an obvious begging 
of the whole question. That every feath- 


ered Jack should find a feathered Jill is 
perhaps what we might have antecedently 
expected ; but when we meet with innu- 
merable instances of ornamental plumes, 
melodious songs, and the rest, as so many 
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witnesses to a process of sexual selection | 
having always been in operation, it be- | 
comes irrational to exclude such evidence 
on account of our antecedent preposses- 
sions. 

There remains the objection that the 
principles of natural selection must neces- 
sarily swallow up those of sexual selec- 
tion, as the fat kine swallowed up the 
lean in the dream of Pharaoh. And this 
consideration, I doubt not, lies at the root 
of all Mr. Wallace’s opposition to the 
supplementary theory of sexual selection. 
He is self-consistent in refusing to enter- 
tain the evidence of sexual selection, on 
the ground of his antecedent persuasion 
that in the great drama of evolution there 
is no possible standing-ground for any 
other actor than that which appears in the 
person of natural selection. But here, 
again, we must refuse to allow any merely 
antecedent presumption to blind our eyes 
to the actual evidence of other agencies 
having co-operated with natural selection 
in producing the observed results. And, 
as regards the particular case now before 
us, I think I have shown, as far as space 
will permit, that in the phenomena of 
decorative coloring (as distinguished from 
merely brilliant coloring), of melodious 
song (as distinguished from merely tune- 
less cries), of enormous arborescent antlers 
(as distinguished from merely offensive 
weapons), and so forth —I say that in all 
these phenomena we have phenomena 
which cannot possibly be explained by the 
theory of natural selection ; and, further, 
that if they are to be explained at all, this 
can only be done, so far as we can at 
present see, by Mr. Darwin’s supplemen- 
tary theory of sexual selection. 

I have now briefly answered all Mr. 
Wallace’s objections to this supplemen- 
tary theory, and, as previously remarked, 
I feel pretty confident that, at all events in 
the main, the answer is such as Mr. Dar- 
win would himself have supplied, had 
there been a third edition of his work 
upon the subject. At all events, be this 
as it may, we are happily in possession of 
unquestionable evidence that he believed 
all Mr. Wallace’s objections to admit of 
fully satisfactory answers. For his very 
last words to science—read only a few 
hours before his death at a meeting of the 
Zoological Society — were :— 

“TI may perhaps be here permitted to 
say that, after having carefully weighed, 
to the best of my ability, the various argu- 
ments which have been advanced against 
the principle of sexual selection, I remain 





firmly convinced of its truth.” 


'and a further acceptance of any other 
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INHERITED EFFECTS OF USE, DISUSE, AND 
DIRECT ACTION OF ENVIRONMENT. 


WE have just seen that one of Mr. Wal- 
lace’s strongest arguments against sexual 
selection consists in representing @ prioré 
that there cam be no room for the opera- 
tion of such a principle in the presence of 
natural selection; the greater principle 
must swallow up the less. This @ priori 
argument he extends to ali the other sup- 
plementary principles which have ever 
been suggested, and appears to regard it 
as “a short and easy method” with the 
Darwinists. He urges it with special ve- 
hemence against the so-called Lamarck- 
ian principles, and therefore it is suitable 
that under this head we should consider 
more carefully the value of such an argu- 
ment. 

In the present connection this argument 
is that, even admitting the abstract possi- 
sibility of Lamarckian principles, in the 
presence of natural selection they could 
never have an opportunity of acting, inas- 
much as the needful changes would be 
effected by a natural selection of fortui- 
tous variations more rapidly than they 
could be by an inheritance of the effects 
of use and disuse, etc. Now this argu- 
ment admits of two rejoinders. First, it 
is surely conceivable that in many cases 
where slight (because initial and after- 
wards finely graduated) improvements are 
concerned, such improvements need not 
have been, 2 every stage of their prog- 
vess, matters of life and death to the organ- 
isms presenting them. Yet, unless at 
every stage of their progress they were 
matters of life and death, they could not 
have been produced by the unaided influ- 
ence of natural selection. Now it is just 
in such cases that the supplementary or 
Lamarckian principles are supposed by 
Darwinists to come in; for to the opera- 
tion of these principles it is not necessary 
that at each stage of the process every 
slight improvement should be a matter of 
life and death to the organisms presenting 
it. To me it appears that we have here a 
consideration of the highest importance. 
Nowadays no one disputes the supremacy 
of natural selection over all other princi- 
ples of organic change hitherto suggested, 
or even, it may be predicted, suggestable. 
But this acceptance of natural selection as 
supreme by no means necessitates (as Mr. 
Wallace appears to imagine) avceptance 
of natural selection as uaigue. Nor is 
there any incompatibility between our ac- 
ceptance of natural selection as supreme 
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principles as subordinate or co-operative. 
What we all agree upon is, that no such 
other principles can act, save in so far as 
they are allowed to act by natural selec- 
tion; but to maintain that there can be no 
room for the action of any other principle 
hitherto suggested, or in the future sug- 
gestable, appears to me extravagant. At 
all events, the burden of proof must lie 
with any one who affirms that no adaptive 
improvement — or, indeed, change of any 
kind —can ever take place unless every 
stage in the gradual process has been a 
matter of life and death to the organisms 
presenting it—a burden of proof which 
it is obviously impossible that any one 
can ever be in a position to discharge. 

In view of this consideration it seems 
to me that Mr. Wallace’s @ priori objec- 
tion to the abstract possibility of Lamarck- 
ian principles falls to the ground, although 
of course the question remains whether 
there is any sufficient evidence a Joste- 
riort of their operation in actual fact. 
And a virtual answer to this question ap- 
pears to me to be involved in the second 
consideration, which, as above stated, re- 
mains to be adduced. 

Long ago Mr. Herbert Spencer pointed 
to the facts of co-adaptation within the 
limits of the same organism as presenting 
the strongest possible evidence of La- 
marckian principles working in association 
with Darwinian. Thus, taking one of La- 
marck’s own illustrations, Mr. Spencer 
showed that there must be thousands and 
thousands of changes — extending to all 
the organs and even to all the tissues 
of the animal—which in the course of 
numberless generations have conspired to 
convert an antelope into a giraffe. Now 
the point is that, throughout the entire 
history of these changes, their utility must 
have always been dependent on their asso- 
ciation. It would be useless that an in- 
cipient giraffe should present a tapering 
down of the hind-quarters, unless at the 
same time it presented a tapering up of 
the fore-quarters; and as each of these 
modifications entails innumerable subordi- 
nate modifications throughout both halves 
of the creature concerned, the chances 
must be infinity to one against the required 
association of so many changes happening 
to arise by way of merely fortuitous vari- 
ation. Yet,if we exclude the Lamarckian 
interpretation as adopted by Darwin, 
which gives us an intelligible cause of co- 
adaptation, we are required to suppose 
that such a happy concurrence of innu- 
merable co-adaptations must have oc- 
curred by mere accident, and this thou- 





sands and thousands of times in the bodies 
of as many successive ancestors of the 
existing species; for, at each successive 
stage of the improvement, natural selec- 
tion (if working alone) must have needed 
all, or at any rate most, of the co-adapta- 
tions to occur in the same individual or- 
ganisms. 

Against this formidable consideration 
Mr. Wallace adduces the following re- 
joinder: “ The best answer to this objec- 
tion may, perhaps, be found in the fact 
that the very thing said to be impossible 
by variation and natural selection has 
been again and again effected by variation 
and artificial selection.” This analogy he 
then enforces by special illustrations, etc. ; 
but does not appear to perceive that it 
really misses the whole point of the diffi- 
culty against which it is brought. 

The point of the difficulty is, not that 
the needful variations do not occur, but 
that they occur associated in the same 
individual, and that unless they do thus 
occur associated in the same individual 
they must be useless —z.¢., cannot fall 
under the sway of natural selection. 
Therefore the analogy of artificial selection 
is here irrelevant, seeing that it fails in 
respect of the very point which it is ad- 
duced to meet. The difference between 
natural selection and artificial selection is, 
that while the former acts with exclusive 
reference to the utility (or life-preserving 
character) of variations, the latter acts 
without such reference. Hence, there is 
obviously no difficulty in understanding 
how artificial selection is able to choose 
this, that, and the other congenital varia- 
tion as each happens to occur in so many 
different individuals, and, by suitable 
pairing, to blend them together in any 
required proportions. But artificial selec- 
tion is able to do this simply because the 
selected individuals do not depend for 
their lives upon presenting the blended 
characters which it is the object of such 
selection to produce. Natural selection, 
on the other hand (if working alone), must 
wait until the blended characters happen 
to arise fortuztously in the same individu- 
als —in all cases, that is, where utility 
depends on the co-adaptation of charac- 
ters, which are the only cases now under 
consideration. Thus the two forms of 
selection present absolutely no point of 
analogy in the very respects where it is 
necessary that they should, if Mr. Wal- 
lace’s appeal from one to the other is to 
be logically justified. In the one case the 
association of characters is purposely pro- 
duced 4y the selection; in the other case 
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it must arise by chance before its resulting 
utility can be offered Zo the selection. 


NATURAL SELECTION AS A CAUSE OF 
STERILITY BETWEEN SPECIES. 


AFTER matured deliberation Mr. Dar- 
win came to the conclusion that natural 
selection could not be a cause of sterility 
between species. Mr. Wallace now fur- 
nishes an argument to show that in this 
respect also Mr. Darwin “underrated ” 
the powers of natural selection. The argu- 
ment, however, is too abstruse to admit of 
reproduction here. On the present occa- 
sion, therefore, I will merely remark that 
it does not seem so much as to try to meet 
the considerations which determined Mr. 
Darwin’s judgment in the opposite direc- 
tion. Nevertheless the theory is profound 
as well as ingenious, and, although it fails 
to convince me, I am glad to note that in 
the course of its exposition Mr. Wallace 
appears to sanction the essential principle 
of my own hypothesis of * physiological 
selection ” — viz., to quote his own words, 
“it is by no means necessary that all vari- 
eties should exhibit incipient infertility, 
but only some varieties ; for we know that 
of the innumerable varieties that occur 
but few become developed into distinct 
species, and it may be that the absence of 
infertility, to obviate the effects of inter- 
crossing, ts one of the usual causes of their 
failure.” The words which I have itali- 
cized very tersely convey the whole gist of 
“ physiological selection.” 

Later on, however, he criticises ad- 
versely what I have written upon this sub- 
ject, and also represents me as having 
misunderstood Mr. Darwin’s views with 
respect to the utility and inutility of spe- 
cific characters. On both these points I 
shall have an answer to make on some 
future and more suitable occasion. In 
this article 1 have confined attention to 
points wherein Mr. Wallace differs from 
Mr. Darwin; and although in so doing it 
has been necessary for me to express 
uniform disagreement with the author of 
* Darwinism,” this has been due only to 
the limitations of my project, and in no 
way prevents my cordial appreciation of 
his work as a whole. Indeed, with the 
exception of those differences from Mr. 
Darwin, which it has been my object on 
the present occasion to consider, it ap- 
pears to me that Mr. Wallace’s latest work 
is one of the most interesting and sugges- 
tive in the whole range of Darwinian 
literature. And even these points of dif- 
ference, it will be remembered, all arise 
out of the single difference before stated | 
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— namely, whether natural selection is to 
be regarded as the main, or as the exclu- 
sive, means of modification. Therefore, 
notwithstanding all that 1 have said on the 
Darwinian side of this momentous ques- 
tion, the fact that it still remains an open 
question compels us to recognize that Mr. 
Wallace’s views with regard to it may 
eventually prove to be right ; while, in any 
case, he is certainly to be congratulated 
on having lived tosee the great movement 
which has recently taken place in the 
direction of those views. But to many of 
us it still appears that Mr. Darwin’s judg- 
ment on this matter is the sounder one to 
follow. Whena great generalization has 
been fairly established, there is always a 
tendency to exaggerate its scope; and, 
perhaps, in no respect was the wonderful 
balance of Mr. Darwin’s mind so well 
displayed as it was in the caution with 
which he abstained from assigning to his 
vast principle of natural selection a sole 
prerogative. Moreover, as_ previously 
stated, the longer that he pondered the 
question, the more he became persuaded 
that the problem of organic evolution as 
a whole was too complex and many-sided 
to admit of being resolved by the applica- 
tion of a single principle. This conclu- 
sion, | believe, will eventually be justified 
by the advance of biological science ; and, 
therefore, until some better reason. is 
shown than has yet been shown for depart- 
ing from it, I cannot help feeling that nat- 
uralists will do well to suspend their 
judgments, even if they are not so sure as 
they used to be touching the doctrines 
of Darwinism, as these were left by Dar- 
win. 


From The Cornhill Magazine. 
PATIENCE, 
CHAPTER I. 

SHE was the plainest— one might al- 
most say ugliest —of the entire cargo; 
and there were seventeen of them. Poor 
Patience Owen! The cargo consisted of 
real live English women, sent out to be- 
come the wives of the bachelor mission- 
aries of Shikarore. The Trincomalee 
had brought them out from Liverpool, 
and they were now coming into harbor at 
Khansal, chaperoned by the wife of a 
leading minister who was coming to re- 
join her husband, and all agog to espy the 
first aspirants to their hands. The prin- 
ciple upon which the brotherhood acted 
on these occasions was that of “ first 
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come first served,” and, lest some _ill- 
’ , 
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| it; and she was the most unselfish creature 


favored maiden should be palmed off upon | upon earth, with a heart like an artichoke 


them through the carelessness of a proxy,|and the courage of a mouse. 


She had 


a good number of the missionaries had | been shipped off to the East because she 


managed to get away from the scene of| was no longer welcome at home. 


Her 


their labors so as personally to select| mother was dead, and her brother, now 
upon their arrival at Khansal the future} the head of the family, and his young 


partners of their joys and sorrows. If 
once a young woman had been told off to 
an absentee, and a suitable escort found 
for her to the gentleman’s neighborhood, 
objections were useless, and the very next 
day she would be married to him from her 
escort’s house. 

Speculations, conjectures, even dreams, 
had tormed the staple of the young ladies’ 
conversation on the voyage out; needless 
to say whither they tended. Were not 
the seventeen coming out fo be married? 
What harm then to give the reins to im- 
agination and tongue on the subject of 
their futurs? The prettiest aimed high, 
for of course on so sketchy an acquaint- 
ance the charms of the outer woman 
would principally attract the suitors, and 
the most engaging in appearance would 
be the first chosen; though indeed the 
passing triumph thus obtained might well 
be neutralized by the possible undesira- 
bility of the “first come.” If a hard- 
featured and elderly person be ever so 
capable a housewife, and a noted teacher 
of Sunday schools be afflicted with a cast 
in her eye and a bad complexion, men 
(and missionaries are also men) will fail ia 
properly appreciating their good qualities ; 
weakly preferring some better-favored sis- 
ter, ignorant, perchance, of the best recipe 
for strawberry jam — not after all of over- 
whelming importance in the East —or the 
names of the kings of Israel and Judah. 
But Patience! She was small, and a 
little bit lame. Her poor little face hada 
pinched and half-starved look; her little 
grey linen dress was skimpily made; her 
hair was turning grey although she was 
only twenty-five ; and, from having always 
been the butt and fetish of her own family, 
she had grown stupidly awkward, apt to 
blush and to knock things over in her ner- 
vousness, afraid to say what came into 
her head lest she should be laughed at, 
and therefore remaining silent, shy, and 
apparently dull. Se was far too much 
afraid of the children to be an efficient 
Sunday-school teacher, and her mother 
was a notable housekeeper who had toler- 
ated not so much as an offer of help from 
clumsy Patience. But she 
neatly, and would no doubt darn her hus- 
band’s socks to perfection ; her voice had 
a pleasant tone whenever she dared to use 





could sew | 


wife despised her, and looked upon her 
as an encumbrance. She was not very 
strong-minded; and when the minister 
under whom they sat suggested a means 
of providing for poor little Patience, her 
relations showed such eagerness to seize 
the opportunity that it was impossible to 
withstand them, even had she had any 
reasonable objection to offer, which she 
had not. So here she was, standing, one 
of seventeen, on the deck of the Trin- 
comalee. 

“Cheer up, my dear,” said her neigh- 
bor, a buxom damsel, unafflicted with 
nerves and notions. “One good thing, 
there’ll be no mothers-in-law, at least none 
to speak of. For my own part I would 
not object to marrying a foundling; I 
don’t hold with taking on a pack of your 
husband's relations for your own.” 

“ Ah,” sighed Patience, “ perhaps you’re 
right. It isn’t always too easy to live at 
peace with one’s own family, let alone 
some one else’s.” 

“True, my dear, for such as you who 
couldn’t hold your own with a daddy-long- 
legs. But we aren’t all made alike, thank 
God.” 

With which pharisaical observation she 
turned away, leaving poor Patience to re- 
flect upon her shortcomings. These reflec- 
tions had not materially improved her 
case before the ship came to an anchor, 
and her thoughts were diverted, not too 
agreeably, from their channel by the sight 
of swarms of scantily clad natives jabber- 
ing and scuffling in the shore boats along- 
side. None of the candidates had come 
out to the steamer, but awaited the arrival 
of its fair freight at the shipping office. 
Thither the gallant seventeen were duly 
conveyed under Mrs. Abbott’s maternal 
eye ; and indeed no better guardian could 
have been chosen than this shrewd but 
kind-hearted woman, whose task had been 
no sinecure since she left Liverpool a 
month before. Each gentleman in the 
order of his arrival at the office had been 
presented with a numbered ticket, No. 1 
having been secured by a small, pale, pa- 
tient missionary, whose first wife had 
been similarly purveyed, and who knew 
exactly how to proceed on this, the second 
“auspicious occasion.” He sat quietly 
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on a packing-case, with his ticket tightly 
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clasped in his hand, apparently uncon- 
scious of the envious glances cast upon 
him by Nos. 2 to17. Seven of the number 
were ministers, and the remainder prox- 
ies, who were distinguishable from their 
clerical brethren by the informality of 
their attire, whereas the missionaries were 
decently and unsuitably habited in black, 
and wore chimneypot hats. Mrs. Abbott 
was the first to ascend the steps, and ad- 
vanced with becoming solemnity along 
the quay towards the shipping office, 
where she shook hands with one or two 
of the brotherhood, the great majority of 
whom, it must be admitted, wore a sheep- 
ish air, as though the sanction which 
custom kindly extended to their present 
business were not quite sufficient to keep 
them in countenance. The young women, 
while endeavoring to appear unconcerned, 
shot many a curious glance at their future 
lords —in the mass, all chaotic and un- 
classified —and more than one, even in 
the brief space which preceded the cere- 
mony of choosing, breathed a hope that 
the one really handsome man of the party 
might be inspired to choose her for his 
bride. But he was a proxy, and, sad to 
say, the proxies were a better-looking set 
than the missionaries. Let us hope that 
no embryo Lancelots lurked in their 
midst. With them, at any rate, we have 
nothing to do. 

Drawn up in two long rows, with Mrs. 
Abbott and the shipping agent between 
them, and with all the appearance of being 
arranged for some country dance or rustic 
game, the thirty-four contracting parties 
stood, and at a word from Mrs. Abbott 
the process of selection began. Five 
minutes were a!lowed to each gentleman 
in which to “suit himself,” as the ser- 
vants say. No. 1 rejecting, perhaps 
through bitter experience, the comelier of 
his vés-a-vis, announced, after only three 
minutes’ deliberation, that his choice had 
fallen upon the third young lady from the 
top. They were accordingly presented to 
one another, and fell out to make acquaint- 
ance, while the game proceeded as _ be- 
fore. Sixteen selections had been made, 
and now there remained only the two who 
had no choice — Patience and the seven- 
teenth missionary. We cannot here enter 
upon the discussion of a difficult and pain- 
ful question, that of the suitability of cer- 
tain persons to hold the office of spiritual 
pioneer to the heathen; but, if ever there 
was a bad specimen of a missionary, it 
was No. 17. That he was No.17 was due 
toa partiality for cooling drinks at irregu- 
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last three on the way down to the ship- 
ping office, coming in hot, dusty and anath- 
ematical, five minutes later than No. 16. 

“T say, Mrs. Abbott,” he began ina 
loud, coarse voice, “I say, this isn’t fair, 
you know. I'll complain to the authori- 
ties. It’s a regular swindle. The girl’s 
lame. I saw her limp coming up the 
steps. I won’t have her at any price, not 
if I knowit. You don’t catch Adolphus 
Simkin making such a fool of himself. I 
have the honor to wish you a very good 
morning ;” and, taking off his hat with an 
ironical flourish (though he never‘lifted it 
to any one in the way of politeness), he 
took his departure, blundering as he went 
over the miscellaneous litter of the quay. 

Patience stood transfixed with shame 
and terror. She had just sense to see 
that anything would be better than life 
with such a brute; but where was she to 
go? what could she do? Her heart failed 
her; and, but for the welcome support of 
Mrs. Abbott’s friendly arm, she would 
have fallen. 

“Don’t you mind, my child,” the good 
woman whispered kindly ; “it’s the great- 
est piece of luck for me. For you’ll come 
up to Pagiri with me, and help me about 
the house and the farm, for I’m not as 
young as I was, and it’s more than I can 
manage single-handed.” 

“ Thank you,” murmured poor Patience, 
“ you’re too kind ; I’ll only be a burden to 
you, but I don’t know what else to do till I 
see my way.” 


CHAPTER II, 


IT was a twenty-four hours’ journey by 
rail to Pagiri, at that time a terminus. 
But a new line was in progress connecting 
it with Pamba, the capital of the district, 
and the little town was overflowing with 
coolies engaged upon the work, and its 
society augmented by the staff of English- 
men who directed their labors. The neigh- 
borhood had much deteriorated during 
the last six months. Crime and the death- 
rate had increased fifty per cent., owing to 
a very complete system of overcrowding 
combined with a generous consumption of 
raw spirits. Cholera and small-pox were 
no longer mere visitors but naturalized in- 
habitants, presented with the freedom of 
the city; and for one chicken that had 
formerly strayed from Mrs. Abbott’s fowl- 
yard into the hut of a hungry coolie there 
were now seven, plainly showing that the 
more equal distribution of the good things 
of this world is the direct product of civil- 
ization. But for the prolongation of the 
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line the simple natives of Pagiri would 
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have been content with robbing Mrs. Ab- 
bott’s hen-roosts once a week, Now the 
minister and his wife revelled no more 
frequently in the consumption of fowls, 
roast, boiled, or curried, than the deserving 
natives who surrounded them. Another 
result, and one which struck the Abbotts 
as being more distinctly advantageous, 
was that their social circle had gained by 
the arrival of the English engineers. Not 
one of them was of the missionary’s way 
of thinking on religious matters, but he 
was a tolerant man, and permitted himself 
to enjoy a pleasant chat with a son of 
Belial now and then on topics purely 
worldly. Indeed, before long the bunga- 
low became a much-favored resort of sev- 
eral of the new-comers, with whom Mrs. 
Abbott was deservedly popular, and hardly 
an evening passed without one or more 
turning in at the gate for an hour’s smoke 
in the verandah, and a bit of harmless 
gossip with the good man and his wife. 
Patience, who kept herself a good deal in 
the background on these occasions, was 
happier at Pagiri than she had ever been 
in her life. The soothing warmth of the 
atmosphere, both moral and climatic, had 
done wonderful things for her, and she 
began at length to look her age. At two 
years old she might have been a hundred ; 
at fifteen, thirty-five ; and at twenty, fifty. 
Now she was twenty-five, and looked it. 
The pained, drawn expression had left 
her face; her smooth skin had taken a 
faint tinge of pink; her white dress was 
made with less regard for economy than 
the grey linen; and she had developed a 
latent genius for housekeeping, and a 
handy, helpful way which made her friends 
regard her as a valuable acquisition to 
their household, and congratulate them- 
selves upon her rejection as a missionary’s 
wife. 

“She is reserved for some other fate, 
my dear,” Mr. Abbott had said to his wife 
with some solemnity as they sat together 
in the verandah one afternoon six months 
after Patience had become an inmate of 
their house. “ Predestination is at the 
bottom of it, you may depend. Providence 
intervened on her behalf.” 

“It was time somebody did,” answered 
his wife, rather irreverently. ‘ Poor child, 
she has had a sad life, and I think she 
must have been half starved into the bar- 
gain, now thatI see the difference being 
here has made in her. 1 shouldn’t be 
surprised if she married and left us after 
all. She isn’t so very lame, and she’s a 
nice, sweet-tempered, handy little thing.” 

Patience, who was laying the dinner- 





table, unintentionally overheard these re- 
marks, and blushed and trembled, startled 
by the joyous leap her heart gave, and 
half afraid to contemplate the wonderful 
vista of possibilities which Mrs. Abbott’s 
words had opened out before her timid 
eyes. For she had lost her heart, and 
without the slightest encouragement. 
Among the engineers was one who had 
lived for some years in the district. He 
had lost his wife when his little boy was 
born, and the child was now four years 
old, strong and hearty for one reared in 
the East, but, to an eye accustomed to 
English babies, only a poor little scrap. 
John Graham was grave beyond his years 
(which were thirty-five), but kindly and 
gentle with women and devoted to his 
little Jack. In his profession he was 
highly esteemed, and by all held to be an 
upright and honorable man, though more 
reserved than many of his associates quite 
understood or approved. His reserve had 
broken down before Mrs. Abbott’s moth- 
erly concern for his child’s welfare, and 
almost every evening, when the little fel- 
low was in bed, he would come over from 
his unhomelike shanty and sit smoking, 
for the most part in silence, in the mis- 
sionary’s verandah. He never omitted, 
however, to pay his respects to Mrs. Ab- 
bott and Patience, whom he treated with 
as much courtesy as if she were a queen, 
and often allowed himself to stay a while 
when the others were gone, chatting on a 
variety of subjects with the two women — 
subjects on which with the world at large 
he kept his own counsel. It was a sort 
of worship which the girl gave to the tall, 
graveman. They were too wide apart for 
love — indeed, there was something almost 
ludicrous in the mere suggestion of such 
a thing, and Patience’s cheeks burned 
when she thought of it, and she rated her- 
self soundly for giving way, even for a 
moment, to the wild flight her imagination 
had taken when she heard herself pro- 
nounced not unmarriageable. 

Mrs. Abbott had carefully kept the 
secret of Patience’s rejection from the 
gossips of Pagiri, but she could not close 
the mouths of all those young women — 
eye-witnesses of the incident — who were 
now scattered broadcast through the dis- 
trict as missionaries’ wives. Graham 
rarely left Pagiri, where he was in charge 
of the works; but others went further 
afield, and one evening young Jameson 
came back from Pamba with a wonderful 
tale to tell, and brought it straight to the 
engineers’ office, where they had just 
knocked off work. 
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“You know that girl up at old Ab- 
bott’s,’” he said to his chum, while 
Graham, unnoticed, was turning over 
some papers at his desk. ‘“ Well, would 
you believe it, she was so wild to get mar- 
ried that she left her good home in Wales 
and came out here six months ago with a 
lot of others, in spite of her people’s 
wishes, to be married to one of the bach- 
elor missionaries —and not one of them 
would have her! I suppose they had been 
warned of the flighty sort of young woman 
she was. So she was in a nice fix, and 


. Mrs. Abbott had to ask her to come and 


stay with her till she could find something 
to do, for the Missionary Society refused 
to give the girl her passage-money back to 
England.” 

“ Well, she’s a deep one, then; she 
looks as if butter wouldn’t melt in her 
mouth. Where did you hear the story?” 

“ Oh, a fellow who had been up at Ka- 
tali told me. The missionary has the only 
bungalow in the place, so he was staying 
there, and Mrs. Missionary, who was one 
of the cargo herself, told him.” 

“ Excellent authority, no doubt,” inter- 
rupted Graham. “Perhaps you might 
hear something to the disadvantage of the 
lady at Katali if you asked Miss Owen. 
It would be a valuable addition to your 
collection of ‘queer stories,’and make you 
a welcome guest at some houses where 
gossip is thoroughly appreciated.” And 
Graham, who rarely spoke to his subordi- 
nates save on matters of business, gath- 
ered up his papers, and left the two young 
men uncertain whether to be more sur- 
prised or offended by his observations. 

Graham himself was disgusted. Hedid 
not believe that what he had just heard 
was correct in all its details, but he feared 
that the main fact—that of Patience’s 
having come out to Shikarore to be mar- 
ried — was likely to be true. It was a 
shock to him to find that the demure little 
woman with the sweet voice and quiet 
ways, whom he had got to like almost in- 
sensibly, was after all nothing but a vulgar 
husband-hunter, and he was pained and 
irritated by the idea. His horror of gos- 
sip forbade his broaching the subject to 
Mrs. Abbott, so he put it away at the back 
of his mind, and, but for a slight shade of 
coldness in his manner to Patience, it 
produced no outward effect. But, keenly 
alive to all that concerned Graham’s inter- 
course with herself, Patience immediately 
perceived the change, and, conscious of 
the weak place in her armor, concluded 
that the hated incident had been made 
known tohim. Her face began once more 





to assume the careworn expression which 
her kind friends had believed banished 
forever, and she no longer sang as she 
went about her work. Graham came no 
less frequently to the house, and scarcely 
a day passed on which Patience did not 
see him. But this was now more a pain 
than a pleasure to her, and she was almost 
glad when he announced one evening that 
he had been summoned to attend a meet- 
ing of directors at Pamba, and that this, 
along with some other work at a distance, 
would keep him away for about a fort- 
night. He asked Mrs. Abbott to look in 
on the little boy now and then to see that 
all was well, although he had the greatest 
confidence in the child’s ayah; and Pa- 
tience ventured to join with Mrs. Abbott 
in assuring him that they would look after 
little Jack during his father’s absence. 
But Graham’s formal words ‘of thanks sent 
a chill to her heart, and she wished she 
had not spoken. 


CHAPTER III, 


GRAHAM had been away for ten days, 
and Patience had not passed one without 
making a pilgrimage to his house in the 
faithful fulfilment of her promise to look 
after his little lonely child. They had 
become fast friends, and Jack watched 
anxiously for “ Pacie’s ” coming, skipping 
out on to the verandah to meet her, and 
demanding the stories which he had dis- 
covered she was a very good hand at tell- 
ing. But on the eleventh day “Baba 
Sahib he being very sick’ were the words 
with which the ayah greeted her, and her 
heart sank as she followed the woman into 
the nursery. Little Jack was in high fe- 
ver, and Patience directed the ayah to go 
or send for the doctor without a moment’s 
delay. Then she took off her hat, and sat 
down beside the child’s cot, soothing him 
with gentle words and touches, and sing- 
ing in a hushed voice one or two of the 
old psalm tunes which were her only 
songs. At last the doctor came, pro- 
nounced that the child “looked uncom- 
monly like small-pox,” and asked Patience 
if she intended to stay, as the ayah already 
showed signs of losing her head. 

“Of course I will stay,” answered Pa- 
tience (adding to herself, “ Nothing is 
likely to happen to me just because I 
could so well be spared). I shall be glad 
if you will tell Mrs. Abbott what keeps 
me here, and she will send over somebody 
with what things I shall want.” So the 
doctor gave his orders, and, being in a 
hurry, as he always was nowadays, took 
his leave, and Patience’s watch began. 
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About an hour later the medicines anda 
small trunk containing her clothes ar- 
rived, with a kindly message from Mrs. 
Abbott, and then the stillness of night 
closed round the bungalow, broken only 
by the sick child’s impatient moaning and 
tossing, which Patience was now power- 
less to still. All night she watched, and 
all the next day she would not let her 
strained and weary eyes close for one mo- 
ment lest she should fall asleep at her 
post. When the doctor came in for the 
third time on that day, he looked so grave 
that her fears were thoroughly aroused, 
and she could not have slept had she 
tried. Against such raging fever the 
child’s strength could not hold out much 
longer, and when the doctor looked in at 
five o’clock on the second morning he was 
scarcely surprised to see the poor little 
man lying pale and exhausted in his cot, 
with nothing but his faint breathing to 
show he lived. 

“TI fear he cannot last through the 
day,” said the young man, “even if he 
were to take all the nourishment I order 
for him. The fever has burnt the life out 
of him, poor little chap ; and no one knows 
where his father is. None of my telegrams 
have been answered.” And the doctor 
was off once more. 

Patience’s eyes filled with the tears that 
would not be kept back when she thought 
of Graham’s despair. ‘O God,” she mur- 
mured, “take me, and let little Jack live. 
Take me, and let me be at rest, for I have 
no place here, O Lord.” Little Jack 
opened his eyes, and when she looked at 
him she knew her prayer was vain. 

When the doctor had paid his evening 
visit, and was on his way back to the 
town, he met Graham, hurrying with a 
grey, set face towards his bungalow. 

“Is he —alive?” he asked hoarsely. 

“ My dear fellow, he is conscious,” said 
the doctor, and sped on, knowing he could 
say no more. 

Graham stopped on the threshold to 
take off his boots, and then softly entered 
the nursery. Patience was seated beside 
her charge, with a tiny hand clasped in 
one of hers, while with the other she 
screened her face from the child, lest he 
should see her tears. But he was lying 
quite still, with closed eyes, and it was 
only when Graham whispered, “ Jack, my 
little man, daddy is here,” that he showed 
signs of consciousness. Then he tried to 


raise himself from his pillow, but fell back 
on his father’s shoulder with a sigh and a 
piteous murmur of “Jack so tired, dad- 
dy,” that went through poor Graham’s 


| heart like a knife. 
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He took the child into 
his arms, and Patience, relinquishing the 
little hand, tried to steal away unobserved. 
But Jack’s “ Not go ’way, Pacie,” brought 
her back to her post, and kept her there 
until the end came. 

From time to time the child would swal- 
low a few spoonfuls of food, uttering a 
few words of plaintive remorstrance, — 
either “Jack so tired,” or “Let Jack 
alone.” Once he asked “ Pacie ” to sing 
“ Fox,” and, steadying her voice with an 
effort, she gently crooned “When shep- 
herds watched their flocks by night.” 
He was too weak to say the customary 
“adenn” when she had finished, and lay 
quite motionless till just before his death. 
Then he looked up into his father’s face 
and said, “ Kiss Jack, daddy; Jack goin’ 
bye. Pacie, kiss Jack too.” 

Five minutes later Patience knew that 
her vigil was at an end, and she crept 
noiselessly from the room. 


CHAPTER IV. 


NeExtT day Patience had sickened with 
small-pox, and Mrs. Abbott hastily mi- 
grated to Graham’s bungalow to nurse 
her. It was a sharp attack, but the little 
woman weathered it bravely, thanks to 
her naturally wiry constitution and her 
friend’s careful nursing. When she was 
allowed to sit up in bed she asked for a 
looking-glass, trembling exceedingly lest 
one more trial might be in store for her in 
the disfigurement of her poor little face, 
at no time of more than passable comeli- 
ness. Was it wrong of her to thank God 
for having spared her this further afflic- 
tion? It meant so much to one of her 
shrinking disposition, whose path through 
life would have become even harder had 
she believed herself to be a repulsive ob- 
ject as well as stupid, dull, awkward, and 
unwelcome. And she had dreaded — for 
was she not a woman ?—the painful im- 
pression which her countenance, blurred 
and altered, would have produced upon 
her hero’s mind, kindly as he would have 
striven to conceal the fact. 

When she was considered out of quar- 
antine Graham came to see her, and her 
shyness in receiving him was much tem- 
pered with gentle sympathy, for she had 
shared his sorrow with him, and no longer 
felt herself on a different platform. He 
did not allude to his loss, but kept the 
conversation on every-day subjects, never 
permitting it to flag, and drawing out his 
companion’s ideas with so much tact that 
she forgot to be nervous, and delighted 
him with her quaint sayings and simple, 
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unworldly wisdom. Now Graham had 
just heard the true story of Patience 
Owen from Mrs. Abbott, and pitied her 
sincerely, though he could not rid his 
mind of the notion that a girl who allowed 
herself, without a word of protest, to be 
put in the undignified position of a candi- 
date for marriage with a total stranger 
would hardly have the strength of charac- 
ter to steer a straight course through life 
— speaking the truth and shaming the 
devil —and so he proposed to himself to 
put her to the test, with the idea that if 
she came through it triumphantly he 
would consider the advisability of asking 
her to be his wife. Therefore, when at 
length a pause occurred in their conversa- 
tion, Graham, instead of rising to go, sud- 
denly resumed his serious manner, and 
remarked, * We are friends, Miss Owen, 
are we not? 

“Yes,” faltered Patience, all at once 
grown shy. 

“And friends will not fall out for a 
trifle?” 

‘* No, indeed,” she answered. “I have 
so few that I could not afford that.” 

“Then will you tell me what brought 
you out to Pagiri?” 

Poor Patience blushed painfully, twisted 
her fingers in her pocket-handkerchief, 
and showed every sign of distress. “I 
left home because they didn’t want me,” 
she said hurriedly and with downcast 
eyes, “and came out to marry one of the 
missionaries. No one would have me, so 
Mrs. Abbott took me to live with her.” 

What it cost her to make such a con- 
fession Graham dimly guessed. He hated 
himself for his cruelty, and a great wave 
of compassion for the poor forlorn girl 
swept through his heart —compassion 
mingled with admiration for her courage. 
“Forgive me,” he said. Poor child, 
there is a great deal of happiness owing 
to you. Do you think I could make your 
life brighter? Patience, will you let me 
try?” But before she could answer him 
Mrs. Abbott had bustled into the room, 


CHAPTER V. 


THE directors at Pamba telegraphed 
for Graham once more on the day follow- 
ing his visit to Patience, and she made 
up her mind that on his return a week 
later he should not find her at PaJiri. 
‘“‘ He shall not marry me out of pity,” she 
said to herself. ‘ He cannot possibly love 
me, and without his love I could not be 
his wife. It would break my heart.” So 
with a good deal of difficulty she per- 
suaded Mrs. Abbott that she had centred 
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jall her hopes on becoming a hospital 


nurse, begging her to use. her influence 


with the matron of the great hospital at 


Khansal, so that she might be taken on at 
once as a probationer. The day before 
Graham returned to Pagiri Patience had 
left, and as she was being deposited twen- 
ty-four hours later with her modest lug- 
gage at the gates of the hospital, tired out 
and heartsick now that the excitement of 
her flight was past, Graham was crossing 
the bit of waste land which lay between 
his own bungalow and the Abbotts’, turn- 
ing over in his mind as he walked what he 
should say to Patience if only Mrs. Ab- 
bott would give him a chance of seeing 
her alone. 

His surprise was great when he heard 
of her departure, and that night he smoked 
in stony silence —“ for all the world like 
a deaf-mute,” Mrs. Abbott complained 
when he had gone. Next day, after mak- 
ing arrangements so that his work should 
not suffer during his absence, he gave 
himself forty-eight hours’ leave, and took 
the train for Khansal. 

Patience had been given a day’s rest 
after her journey, but on the second day 
she had begun her training, and in the 
old grey linen gown, large white apron, 
and mob-cap she had been all day long 
receiving instruction in ber future duties. 
The sights which she saw made her seri- 
ously doubt her suitability for the profes- 
sion she had chosen, and from standing 
about for so many hours she was ready to 
faint with fatigue. She could not eat, and 
felt weary and lonely to the very last de- 
gree. At seven o’clock she was free, and 
on her way to her own little cubicle, where 
she hoped to lie down for an hour before 
supper, but she was stopped by a message 
from the matron to the effect that there 
was a visitor for Miss Owen—not yet 
metamorphosed into Sister Patience — 
and would she “step down” into the din- 
ing-hall? Wonderingly she obeyed the 
summons, thinking as she went down the 
long flight of stairs how fatiguing it would 
be to “step up ” again. 

The long, cool dining-room was very 
dark, and she was not at first quite sure 
that it was John Graham who stood before 
her. But when he held out his hand, say- 
ing, “ Patience, why did you run away 
from Pagiri when you knew I had some- 
thing to say to you?” she felt all that his 
presence at Khansal meant. She tried to 
speak so as to answer his question, or at 
least to ask him how he did, but no words 
would come. And wher he saw the tired 
white face, and felt how her hand trem- 
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bled, he did not press for a reply, but led 
her to a sofa and sat down beside her. “I 
have come to fetch you home, dear,” he 
said. “You are not strong enough for 
the work here, and I want you very much.” 


From Macmillan’s Magazine. 
WILLIAM COWPER. 


CowPeER has probably few readers now. 
One sometimes meets with an elderly lady, 
brought up in an Evangelical family, who, 
having been made to learn the * Moral 
Satires ” and “ The Task ” by heart when 
a child, still remembers a good deal of 
them, and cherishes for the poet of Evan- 
gelicalism the tender affection which gath- 
ers in old age round the things which 
belong tochildhood. But we have most of 
us ceased to be Evangelical, and most of 
us who love poetry having come under the 
spell of Goethe and of the lesser poets of 
the nineteenth century, find poor Cowper 
a little cramped, a little narrow, and, to 
tell the truth, a little dull. 

Yet there are passages in Cowper’s 
poetry which deserve to live and will 
live, and which will secure hima place, not 
indeed among English poets of the first 
rank, but high among those of the second. 
The pity is that they run great risk of 
being buried and lost forever in the wil- 
derness of sermons which fills up such a 
large part of “ The Progress of Error” 
and “ The Task.” It is very hard to write 
sermons that will live, and, as a writer 
of sermons, I am afraid Cowper is likely 
to take his place on the very peaceful and 
dusty upper shelf in our libraries where 
the divines of the last century repose. 
But he deserves a better fate than this, 
and all lovers of English poetry ought to 
do what they can to save him from it. 
The difficulty is that we cannot do for him 
what can generally be done for other poets 
who have written dull things, We all 
know’ what Mr. Matthew Arnold has done 
for a man who, though a far greater poet 
than Cowper, has written things as dullas 
any Cowper ever wrote, and with as much 
innocent ignorance of their dulness. But 
Wordsworth’s best things are not passages 
torn from his longer poems, but separate 
pieces, complete in themselves, whether 
long or short, such as “ Michael ” or “ The 
Highland Reaper.” Unfortunately, Cow- 
per cannot be treated in this way. For 
one thing, there is too little of him; his 
collected works are not bulky enough to 
bear much reduction in size. But the 
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great difficulty is that his poetical work 
consists mainly in two long poems, and 
that it is here, scattered about in these and 
surrounded by dissertations, which, how- 
ever moral, are highly unpoetical, that the 
pearls of his poetry must be looked for. 
There are indeed a few perfect lyrics, but 
they are so few that they do not interfere 
with the truth of the statement that it is in 
the main stream of his poetry, in ‘“ The 
Task” and the “Moral Satires,” espe- 
cially in the former, that the best of his 
work will be found embodied. But the 
stream is too often, like Cowper’s own 
Ouse, rather deep, and rather muddy, and 
makes the search for the best a little diffi- 
cult. 

But when all has been said that can be 
said against him, lovers of Cowper need 
not fear for his future fame. His original 
popularity was due to three causes. One 
was that he stepped into an arena where 
there were no combatants. In 1785, when 
“The Task” appeared, Crabbe was the 
only poet of importance alive, and he had 
ceased for the time to write. Its author 
was at once recognized as the first of liv- 
ing English poets, and, if he would have 
allowed it, his friends would have no doubt 
been able, as they were anxious, to pro- 
cure the laureateship for him. The sec- 
ond cause was that he had not to contend 
with the difficulty which has stood in the 
way of so many poets. Wordsworth had 
to create a taste for his poetry, and did 
not succeed in doing so till over thirty 
years after his best work was done. Cow- 
per found a special public ready to his 
hand. The Evangelical movement was 
then at its height. Cowper, a sincere 
friend of the movement and a most genu- 
inely religious man, appealed at once to 
Revivalist sympathies. His poems may 
be said to have borne in their very first 
page credentials addressed to the Evan- 
gelical party. Both his volumes were 
dedicated to Evangelical clergymen; the 
first to the Rev. John Newton, a leader in 
the party and a writer of some of their 
favorite hymns, as indeed Cowper himself 
had also been. Naturally Cowper at once 
became the poet of Revivalism, and his 
popularity rose with the rising tide of the 
movement. But the inevitable ebb has 
followed the flow, and Cowper has felt the 
effects. 

But there was a third cause of his pop- 
ularity. His poetry gratified a wider and 
more permanent taste than the taste for 
sermons in verse. He made himself the 


spokesman in a special way of two classes 
of people, always very numerous in En- 
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gland, if not generally very romantic, the 
lovers of the country and the lovers of 
home. These feelings are characteristi- 
cally English. Foreigners are always 
struck with the English fondness for 
houses in the country, which presents such 
a contrast to the typical Frenchman’s idea 
that Paris is the only place in the world 
in which life is endurable or even possible. 
And as to the English love of home, it 
has been pointedly remarked that the 
word “home” is untranslatable. The 
French and Germans have not the word, 
for the best of reasons, they have not the 
idea. The convivial pleasures which in 
England are associated entirely with the 
idea of home, are connected in French or 
German minds very largely with the café 
or the Bier-garten, So that in this way 
Cowper becomes something more than the 
mere poet of a religious party; he be- 
comes in some sense a national poet. 
What ordinary people like best in poetry 
is their own feelings beautifully expressed. 
They sometimes have a liking for the mere 
glitter of rhetcric, or even an ear for the 
true music of verse, which will carry them 
into a fondness for poetry they do not in 
the least understand. There are people 
who have so felt the magic of the language 
of the “ Ode on Intimations of Immortal- 
ity,” that they have learnt it by heart, and 
who yet could not give you an intelligible 
account of one idea in the poem. But in 
general, people cannot endure the discom. 
fort of grasping a newidea. Now Cow- 
per’s readers had always loved simple 
English scenery; the quiet lanes, the 
pretty hedgerows, the lazy streams, the 
woods and hills and valleys had always 
had a vague charm for them. They had 
loved them in their own way, which was 
perhaps not a very romantic or enthusias- 
tic or poetical way; and here was a poet 
who also loved them in just that same 
way. So, too, they had always enjoyed 
the “ intimate delights of home,” and here 
was a poet who sang of the joys of the 
fireside, the pleasures of the home in win- 
ter, even of the very teapot. “Our own 
thoughts neatly put, and little more,” they 
might have cried, if it had been lawful in 
those days to parody Pope. Not that they 
would have been telling the whole truth, 
for of course there was much more in 
Cowper than in them; but they would nat- 
urally feel the kinship of Cowper’s ideas 
with theirs, and overlook differences. Be- 
fore, they hardly knew what they felt; 
“they could not speak,” as Carlyle would 
putit; but now they found their utter- 
ance in Cowper. In this way Cowper is 
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national and English. Neither his reli- 
gion, the mainspring of his poetry, nor his 
two leading ideas, the love of retirement 
and the love of the country, had much in- 
terest for foreigners. And so he has never 
been much translated, or had in any sense 
a European reputation. To gain that, a 
poet must take his stand upon a common 
ground of universal interest. A philo- 
sophical, sentimental, or dramatic poet 
has a chance, if he be great enough. 
Shakespeare’s vast knowledge of human 
nature, not to mention his dramatic genius, 
appeals to all alike. Byron’s sentiment, 
and his fiery revolt against the shams and 
hypocrisies of his day, appealed perhaps 
even more easily to foreigners than to 
Englishmen. OF all this there was of 
course nothing in Cowper. But if his 
leading ideas were a little insular, I do not 
think we need say, with Mr. Goldwin 
Smith, that they were false. He says: 
“Cowper writes perpetually on the as- 
sumption that a life of retirement is more 
favorable to virtue than a life of action, 
and that God made the country while man 
made the town;” and he adds, * Both 
parts of the assumption are untrue.” Are 
they? Is it not a great drawback to a 
life of virtue among the working classes, 
and indeed among men of business in all 
classes, that they live so entirely a life of 
action? Is there no truth in their com- 
plaint or excuse, “I have no time for re- 
ligion”? Will any one maintain that a 
growth in spirituality —that is, religion 
in the best sense of the word — is helped 
by occupations which crowd out and 
crush all attempts at the inner life? That 
is not the teaching of the most deeply re- 
ligious men. And as for the other assump- 
tion which Mr. Goldwin Smith thinks 
false, that, too, has great poetic truth in 
it. Ina poet’s sense —that is, in a very 
real sense —God did make the country 
and man the town. The most prosaic 
person can distinguish between the works 
of Nature and man, and it did not need 
Mr. Ruskin to point out the difference 
between a street in a manufacturing town 
and a lane among country fields. 
Granting, then, that Cowper’s leading 
ideas are not so fatal to his claims as has 
been supposed, what is our precise debt 
to him? “Poetry,” says Mr. Matthew 
Arnold, “ is the noble and profound appli- 
cation of ideas to life.” And we may say 
of poetry what Mr. Ruskin has said of 
pictures; the greatest poem is that which 
contains the greatest number of the great- 
est ideas. Definitions like these make it 
at once clear that Cowper’s place cannot 
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be among the highest. He is certainly 
not rich in ideas; the very words “ noble 
and profound” suggest to the mind an 
altogether loftier spiritual atmosphere than 
that which Cowper commonly breathed. 
When Milton writes an epitaph on the 
Marchioness of Winchester, his store of 
noble and profound ideas, or perhaps 
rather his profoundly noble and spiritual 
cast of mind, enables him at once to touch 
the highest of human faculties, the imag- 
inative reason. The poem leaves on us 
that impression of perfect calm, combined 
with intense delight, which only true po- 
etry can give. The real poet.is our friend 
at all times, but also at all times our 
teacher, in whose presence we at once 
stand rebuked if we come before him in 
any mean or trivial frame of mind. Rev- 
erence of this kind can only be felt for 
the greatest; for men like Michael An- 
gelo or Milton, men who, by their own 
lofty natures, are enabled to make them- 
selves the interpreters of all that is no- 
blest and most eternal in the nature of 
man; who can lay their fingers on those 
perfect chords which are to be struck in 
every human heart, though it requires a 
master-musician to strike them. Cowper 
can do none of these things; he never 
makes us feel far beneath him; he does 
not inspire us with reverence and awe, as 
Milton does, nor with amazement, as 
Shakespeare does. Rather he fills us 
with affection; we may say of him what 
Mr. George Saintsbury has said of Thom. 
son: every one feels that he has seen 
what Cowper has put into words for him; 
every one also feels that Cowper has 
added a charm for him when he shall see 
the scene again. For this kind of poet 
friendliness and affection are the feelings 
which, become the prevailing ones. We 
seem to know him and love him; and his 
poems are our own thoughts “ tinged with 
emotion and overheard.” 

That is Cowper’s real function; his 
work is a wise and tender application of 
simple ideas to life. It is the poetry of 
the second rank. He does not give us, 
as the third-rate poets of the eighteenth 
century too often give us, the jealousies 
and meannesses of vulgar and vain peo- 
ple ; he gives us the true ideas of genuine, 
if simple, people. He feels the beauty 
of every hedgerow, and no vulgar or 
trivial man can do that; he sees it with 
his own eye and feels it in his own soul, 
not as Pope saw the beauties of Windsor 
Forest. He can paint the picture of the 
humblest and simplest character in the 
only true way, not lingering like a Dutch 
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artist to trace with pleased ingenuity every 
coarse or ugly feature in it; nor deform- 
ing it beyond recognition with the simper- 
ing unrealities of the nymph and shepherd 
school of poetry. His claim as a poet is 
really nothing more and nothing less than 
this—he had an eye to see some of the 
things that were worth seeing in the world 
and a voice to utter them. 

To feel this, you have only to take a 
stroll in a Huntingdonshire or Bucking- 
hamshire lane, or indeed in any country 
lane, with “The Task” in your hand. 
The elderly Methodist rises before you as 
the very genius loci as you read such a 
passage as this: — 

The night was winter in its sharpest mood, 

The morning sharp and clear. But now at 
noon 

Upon the southern side of the slant hills, 

And where the woods fence off the northern 
blast, 

The season smiles, resigning all its rage, 

And ~~ the warmth of May. The vault is 

lue 

Without a cloud, and white without a speck 

The dazzling splendor of the scene below. 

Again the harmony comes o’er the vale: 

And through the trees I view the embattled 
tower, 

Whence all the music. I again perceive 

The soothing influence of the wafted strains, 

And settle in soft musings, as I tread 

The walk, still verdant, under oaks and elms 

Whose outspread branches overarch the glade; 

The — a movable through all its 
engt 

As the ond sways it, has yet well sufficed, 

And, intercepting in their silent fall 

The frequent flakes, has kept a path for me. 

No noise is here, or none that hinders thought. 

The redbreast warbles still, but is content 

With slender notes, and more than half-sup- 
pressed ; 

Pleased with his solitude, and flitting light 

From spray to spray, where’er he rests he 
shakes 

From many a twig the pendent drops of ice, 

That tinkle in the withered leaves below. 

Stillness accompanied with sounds so soft, 

Charms more than silence. Meditation here 

May think down hours to moments. 

Or, again, it needs only a stroll by the 
Ouse to show how perfectly in harmony 
with its surroundings, how absolutely gen- 
uine, a picture like this from “ The Sofa ” 
is:— 





Here Ouse slow winding through a level plain 

Of spacious meads with cattle sprinkled o’er, 

| Conducts the eye along his sinuous course 
Delighted. There, fast rooted in their bank, 

| Stand never overlooked our favorite elms, 

| That screen the herdsman’s solitary hut ; 
While far beyond, and over-thwart the stream, 

| That, as with molten glass, inlays the vale, 
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The sloping land recedes into the clouds ; 

Displaying on its varied side the grace 

Of hedgerow beauties numberless, square 
tower, 

Tall = from which the sound of cheerful 

ells 

Just undulates upon the listening ear, 

Groves, heaths, and smoking villages remote. 

Scenes must be beautiful, which, daily viewed, 

Please daily, and whose novelty survives 

Long knowledge and the scrutiny of years ; 

Praise justly due to those that I describe. 

Passages like these are typical of Cow- 
per at his best. And they come home to 
most of us at some time or other, espe- 
cially if our lot has been much cast in 
quiet places. They will not give us much 
inspiration; Cowper’s Muse is not often 
an inspiring one. But there are moods, 
which come to most of us, in which we do 
not wish for, perhaps do not feel quite 
equal to receiving inspiration; moods, 
which find us lonely or tired or depressed ; 
in which we are not fit to be braced by 
any strong blasts, but yet find the soft 
breezes that blow from Cowper’s poetry 
cooling and refreshing. And lovers of the 
country may enjoy in Cowper what few 
other poets with the conspicuous excep- 
tion of Wordsworth will give them; they 
can enjoy in him perfect truthfulness. He 
describes what he has seen. The robin’s 
“slender notes,” the “drops of ice that 
tinkle in the withered leaves below,” the 
bells just undulating upon the listening 
ear, are what his poet’s eye and ear had 
seen and heard in his daily walks; and 
every one feels their simple truth as well 
as their simple beauty. 

But Cowper has a second function; he 
is the poet of the home as well as the poet 
of the country. And perhaps the plain 
home at Olney, as we know it from his 
poetry and his letters, with his study and 
his greenhouse where he worked, one for 
winter, the other for summer, and the 
parlor where he read to the ladies in the 
evening, filled full as it was with quietness 
and contentment and affection, is as inter- 
esting to us now after all is over as the 
more famous villa at Twickenham where 
sO many great people, so very different 
from humble Mrs. Unwin, were wont to 
assemble. Somehow affection follows 
Cowper everywhere ; and it is hard toread 
his letters without the wish that we could 
drop in without notice, and have a quiet 
evening by the fireside with the poet of 
Olney and his friends. It is the feeling 
of course which comes up always in pic- 
turing a past scene; if only we could have 
been there! But it is not often that we 


are so sure of the reception we should get | 
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and of our own feelings, as we are in this 
case. Very generally our historical enthu- 
siasm carries us only so far as the wish to 
have seen, without at all inducing any 
wish to*have been seen. How amusing, 
for instance, to have a glance at the wits 
in the Twickenham villa; but how ner- 
vously should we have to ransack our 
brains and memories for smart sayings 
before we could venture on such a com- 
pany! But at Olney or at Weston Under- 
wood we know we should feel at home at 
once; and our host would be much more 
likely to be afraid of us than we of him. 
Still, even if we could get leave from the 
fairies to look in at that quiet scene, the 
poet could not tell us more clearly than 
he has told us how much he loved it. His 
letters are full of affection for it, and his 
poems frequently exhibit the same feeling. 
It could not be better given than in this 
passage from “The Winter Evening,” a 
passage full of the “riches of the quiet 
eye.” 
But me perhaps 
The glowing hearth may satisfy awhile 
With faint illumination, that uplifts 
The shadows of the ceiling, there by fits 
Dancing uncouthly to the quivering flame. 
Not undelightful is an hour to me, 
So spent in parlor twilight; such a gloom 
Suits: well the thoughtful or unthinking mind: 
The mind contemplative, with some new theme 
Pregnant, or indisposed alike to all. 
Me oft has fancy ludicrous and wild 
Soothed with a waking dream of houses, 
towers, 
Trees, churches, and strange visages expressed 
In the red cinders, while with poring eye 
I gazed, creating what I saw. 
Nor less amused have I quiescent watched 
The sooty films that play upon the bars 
Pendulous, and foreboding in the view 
Of superstition, prophesying still, 
Though still deceived, some stranger’s near 
approach. 
Thus oft, reclined at ease, I lose an hour 
At evening, till at length the freezing blast, 
That sweeps the bolted shutter, summons 
home 
The recollected powers; and, snapping short 
The glassy threads with which the fancy 
weaves 
Her brittle toils, restores me to myself. 
How calm is my recess; and how the frost, 
Raging abroad, and the rough wind endear 
The silence and the warmth enjoyed within! 


The same note is struck in his address 
to Winter in the same poem : — 


O Winter, ruler of the inverted year, 

I crown thee King of intimate delights, 
Fireside enjoyments, homeborn happiness, 
And all the comforts that the lowly root 
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Of undisturbed Retirement, and the hours 
Of long uninterrupted evening know. 


All this is certainly not very profound. 
But it has the note of sincerity ; and, what 
is even more, the note of poetry, though 
of the humbler sort no doubt; and if it is 
not very highly tinged with emotion, still 
the tint, the true tint,is there. It is on 
passages like those quoted, which are 
fairly frequent, that Cowper’s claims on 
us must be mainly based. For admirable 
as are a few of the smaller poems, like 
*“ Boadicea” and the immortal “ Toll for 
the brave, the brave that are no more,” 
and that almost perfect sonnet, “ Mary, I 
want a lyre with other strings,” they are 
so few that they could not really do more 
for Cowper than “ The Burial of Sir John 
Moore” has been able to do for its almost 
unknown author. To settle the rank of a 
poet, quantity must be considered as well 
as quality ; and for that reason, in judging 
Cowper we must look to “ The Task,” for 
in “ The Task” the body of his best work 
is to be found. 

But Cowper has something else to in- 
terest us, besides his intrinsic worth as a 
poet. He occupies a most important 
place in the history of English poetry. 
That great gulf, the gulf between Pope 
and Wordsworth, which seems to be so 
immeasurably vast, and to do such credit 
to our powers of leaping, or rather to those 
of Wordsworth, if it be taken at one 
bound, can be passed over quietly enough 
and without its width being more than 
observed, if we make use of the bridge 
which Cowper has provided. Cowper dis- 
liked Pope, and thought his method and 
style suitable only to himself, if suitable 
at all. He says as much as this several 
times in his letters. He says it, for in- 
stance, in a letter to Johnson, his printer, 
who had tampered with some of his 
verses : “I know that the ears of modern 
verse-writers are delicate to an excess, and 
that their readers are troubled with the 
same squeamishness as themselves, For 
this we may thank Pope; but unless we 
could imitate him in the closeness and 
compactness of his expression, as well as 
in the smoothness of his numbers, we had 
better drop the imitation, which serves no 
other purpose than to emasculate and 
weaken all we write. Give me a manly, 
rough line, with a deal of meaning in it, 
rather than a whole poem full of musical 
periods, that have nothing but their oily 
smoothness to recommend them.” 

Some lines in “ Table Talk” express 
much the same thing : — 








‘his own. 
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Give me a line that ploughs its stately course, 

Like a proud swan, conquering the stream by 
force: 

That like some cottage beauty strikes the 
heart 

Quite unindebted to the tricks of art. 

When labor and when dulness, club in hand, 

Like the two figures at St. Dunstan’s stand, 

Beating alternately in measured time, 

The clockwork tintinabulum of rhyme, 

Exact and regular the sounds will be, 

But such mere quarter-strokes are not for me. 


Even more pointedly he contrasts his 
translation of Homer with Pope’s in a let- 
ter to his friend Hill [March roth, 1791]: 
“T have two French prints,” he writes, 
“ hanging in my study, both on Iliad sub- 
jects; and I have an English one in the 
parlor, on a subject from the same poem. 
In one of the former Agamemnon ad- 
dresses Achilles exactly in the attitude of 
a dancing-master in a minuet; in the lat- 
ter, the figures are plain, and the attitudes 
plain also. This is, in some considerable 
measure, I believe, the difference between 
my translation and Pope’s.” 

Thus Cowper’s feelings about Pope and 
his school, expressed at various times and 
in various ways, are Clear enough. But 
no one can escape from his environment. 
Whatever Cowper might say or feel, Pope 
and his school were dominant; they held 
the field; their theory and system was 
still everywhere in the air. Cowper him- 
self could not escape the subtle infection. 
In the very lines in which he is calling 
for poetry of the “cottage beauty ” type, 
he shows how much he is under the influ- 
ence which he deplores. Nothing could 
be more completely in Pope’s manner 
than 


Beating alternately in measured time, 
The clockwork tintinabulum of rhyme. 


These are lines that would not have dis- 
graced the skilful workmanship of the 
Twickenham craftsman if they had been 
pieced together in his workshop. 
Naturally the influence of Pope is seen 
more in Cowper’s first volume than in his 
second ; partly, no doubt, because he was 
then a beginner in poetry, and had not the 
full courage which is required for original- 
ity, and which only the independence born 
of success can give. But probably the 
main reasons for the traces of Pope’s in- 
fluence discoverable in the “ Moral Sat- 
ires” is that Cowper was in Pope’s 
world of ideas in writing them, and he 
was using the metre which Pope had made 
Rhymed couplets written in 


1782 of a didactic order and about society 
and manners could hardly fail to fall un- 
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der Pope’sinfluence. The matter of Cow- 
per’s satires was similar to that of Pope’s 
epistles, except that Cowper’s moralizing 
is religious and Pope’s is philosophical, 
and probably the one was as interesting 
to the Methodist enthusiasts of the end of 
the century, as the other had been to the 
fashionable dabblers in philosophy at its 
beginning; and perhaps the one is nearly 
as interesting, or rather as uninteresting, 
to us as the other. But if Pope’s matter 
be dull as Cowper’s, his manner will al- 
ways save him from entire neglect. That 
extraordinary power of finished and point- 
ed epigram, which he acquired by such 
prodigious labors, his gift of saying tell- 
ing things, in which he almost rivals the 
great French wits, and the vigor and bril- 
liance of his antitheses, will always secure 
him a hearing. He is a mine of epigrams 
which will be always current coin in con- 
versation, and it is safe to prophesy that 
his designs for coins of that kind are 
never likely to be superseded. Cowper 
did not apparently revise his original 
poems very carefully; he had neither the 
desire nor the power of being particularly 
smart. Any one who knows Cowper’s 
letters, and appreciates the delicious vein 
of humor they everywhere display, will 
agree that Cowper had more humor than 
wit. His humorous touches are always 
absolutely natural, whereas the kind of 
epigrammatic wit aimed at in the “ Moral 
Satires ” has always something forced and 
artificial in it. Avs est celare artem. 
Pope’s wit is so artificial as almost to seem 
natural sometimes; Cowper’s epigrams 
display more labor than Pope’s, though 
they actually received much less. 

It is clear that the tradition of the school 
of Pope hampered Cowper in his first 
poems. But they are admittedly inferior 
productions, and written in rhyme. What 
then of “ The Task”? Does Pope’s fatal 
influence disappear with the disappear- 
ance of his metre? Not altogether per- 
haps. The poetic language of the eigh- 
teenth century, the taste for Latinisms 
and the four-syllabled epithets which were 
supposed to give a poem dignity and ele- 
gance, have not been entirely got rid of. 
But when all resemblances have been 
taken into account, it remains true that 
in taking up “ The Task” you are enter- 
ing a new world, a world quite different 
from the polite and elegant world of fash- 
ionable wits and learned ladies, of Pan 
and Flora, and nymphs and shepherds. 
“The Task” breathes an atmosphere of 
simplicity and reality. It is the child, 
not of “ Windsor Forest,” but of “The 
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Seasons.” Indeed, when we have reached 
“The Task,” the link between Cowper 
and the dominant school seems broken; 
all that remains of it is the rather too 
frequent appearance of “swains” and 
“vales” and “groves” and “the fair,” 
and similar fashionable furniture for a lit- 
erary drawing-room of a hundred years 
ago. Cowper’s real master, so far as he 
had one at all (for he often declares that 
he imitated noone) was Thomson. Thom- 
son had like Cowper a genuine apprecia- 
tion of nature ; and like Cowper he loved 
her best, because he knew her best, in 
her simpler moods. ‘* The Seasons’ and 
“The Task” are both poems in blank 
verse on the beauties of nature, and as 
such naturally invite comparison. More- 
over they are often not unlike in style and 
manner. In spite of incidental heavi- 
nesses Cowper’s work is more deeply 
tinged with emotion ; he shows more imag- 
ination, in fact more poetry. But it is 
certain that the resemblance is very strik- 
ing. It was felt at the first appearance of 
“ The Task,” and Cowper alludes to it in 
a letter to Mr. Newton [December 13th, 
1784]. He says: “Having imitated no 
man, I may reasonably hope that I shall 
not incur the disadvantage of a compari- 
son with my betters. Milton’s manner 
was peculiar. Sois Thomson’s. He that 
should write like either of them would in 
my judgment deserve the name of a copy- 
ist, but not of a poet.” There is no doubt 
that he did not consciously imitate any 
one. He had been but a very rare reader 
of English poetry, and, according to his 
own extraordinary account, for twenty 
years before publishing this first volume 
he had only read one English poet. Ap- 
parently, after publishing, he continued 
something of the same practice on princi- 
ple: “ English poetry,” he says, ‘I never 
touch, being pretty much addicted to the 
writing of it, and knowing that much in- 
tercourse with these gentlemen betrays 
us unavoidably into a habit of imitation 
which I hate and despise most cordially.” 
But there is no doubt that he was an ad- 
mirer of Thomson; he says in a letter to 
Mrs. King [June rgth, 1788]: “* Thomson 
was admirable in description; but it al- 
ways seemed to me that there was some- 
what of affectation in his style, and that 
his numbers are not well harmonized.” 
“ Thomson was admirable in description!” 
Praise from Cowper on such a point is 
worth consideration, for it is also Cow- 
per’s characteristic to be admirable in 
description. And no doubt Cowper was 
unconsciously influenced by Thomson; 
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as he says himself, “ We imitate in spite 
of ourselves just in proportion as we ad- 
mire.” Any one well acquainted with 
“The Seasons ” would almost inevitably, 
in sitting down to write a poem like “ The 
Task,” find Thomson ringing in his ears. 
And Cowper the critic must have told 
Cowper the poet that his true work and 
function was to get rid of the “ somewhat 
of affectation” in Thomson’s style, and 
strictly refrain from the habit he some- 
times indulges of describing what he had 
never seen, while maintaining to the full, 
or even increasing, his power of beauti- 
fully and truthfully describing what he had 
seen. And this, in plain fact, is precisely 
what Cowper actually did in “ The Task.” 

But, after all, when all has been said 
that can be said, when Cowper has been 
weighed in the balance, and his poetic 
merits and demerits noted, it must be con- 
fessed that, great as is the charm of his 
poetry, the charm of his personality is 
even greater. His letters, among the 
most perfect letters in the language, are 
the key to his poetry, and double its in- 
terest. Go to them, go and see him in 
every mood, happy and unhappy, wise and 
witty, serious with Mr, Newton, jocose 
with Lady Hesketh, kind and affectionate 
with every one, and new light will be let 
in on every line of his poetry. Every 
one valued and kept his letters from the 
beginning to the end; so that, full as they 
are, and as all letters ought to be, of quiet 
talk about himself, we have a pretty com- 
plete history of him. Indeed, there are 
few people we know better. Especially to 
Lady Hesketh he poured out all his heart, 
and it is above all from his letters to her 
that we get the full history of his pre- 
eminently pathetic life. Just a hundred 
years ago their correspondence was at its 
height; and there are few things of a hun- 
dred years ago which stand so clear before 
our eyes as the little circle at Olney and 
Weston Underwood. The life and its 
story are simple enough; and yet few 
stories are more touching. We have 
enough of sentiment and to spare nowa- 
days; have we none to give to a poet, 
driven to poetry as a remedy for insanity, 
bearing, and bearing uncomplainingly, 
through a long life singularly devoid of 
incident or change the unutterably heavy 
burden of dark and distressing religious 
delusions, and then at last, after having 
given new and true delights to all of his 
contemporaries who could appreciate po- 
etry, sinking down to the grave through 
deeper and ever deeper gulfs of dejection? 
Have we Christians of the nineteenth cen- 
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tury no sympathy for a man who might 
almost be taken as the type of a Christian, 
a man whose whole story breathes patience 
in sorrow and suffering, constant affection, 
constant unselfishness, that “turning of 
the other cheek,” that “losing of life” 
which has been well called the secret of 
Jesus? And then his death, — except one 
or two faithful friends, no one seems to 
have been particularly concerned about 
him. The first poet of the day dying in 
melancholy and misery, and no one re- 
garding it! It is a curious spectacle to us 
now, accustomed to such extremes of pub- 
licity that we almost know when our great 
men get up and when they go to bed. 
But in no circumstances would Cowper 
have been well known. An interviewer 
would have found hima bad speculation. 
There is absolutely nothing of self-asser- 
tion or egotism in him; he had no inter- 
esting literary peculiarities, and, certainly 
from the newspaper’s point of view, 
no picturesque personality. Many poets 
leave their mark wherever they go; every- 
where, for instance, where Byron went, he 
left his footprints. There could not be a 
greater contrast to this than is afforded by 
the case of Cowper. Westminster cares 
nothing for him. There are no Cowper’s 
Buildings in the Temple; no stories cur- 
rent of him at Olney or Weston; at Dun- 
ham Lodge nothing remains in connection 
with his stay except a hole in the ceiling 
through which it is said they used to sing 
hymns to him in his illness; no poet’s 
walk; not even a favorite tree. So it was 
all through; he did not greatly impress 
people. Poets whom the world despised 
have generally enjoyed the worship of a 
few friends at any rate. Cowper’s friends 
seem to have treated him with but little 
deference; rather indeed with the con- 
trary. What a contrast to the adulation 
Dr. Johnson was all the while receiving ; 
or even to the attitude of Gray’s friends 
towards him! No doubt Cowper himself 
was the obstacle; he was so modest and 
retiring, so inclined to look up to others 
and lean on them, so perfectly humble, 
that it would have been impossible to 
make a hero or a literary dictator of him. 
Probably it was this modesty and shyness 
of character, combined with the-unfavora- 
ble circumstances in which he lived, which 
prevented him from leaving us more and 
better poetry. Mr. Matthew Arnold has 
ascribed Gray’s unproductiveness to his 
living in an age of prose. May it not well 





be that Cowper would have struck a higher 
| and a fuller note if he had not all his life 
| been weighed down by the deadening 
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influence of Mr. Newton, and the depress. | 
ing religious atmosphere which, mainly | 
through that influence, he was for over 
thirty years compeiled to breathe? The 
poet who could write the “Lines on the 
Loss of the Royal George ” and the “ Son- 
net to Mary,” could have done more work 
of the same quality. But no poet ever 
had so little to inspire him in his sur- 
roundings as Cowper. Even a fate so 
unkind as his could not deny him nature ; 
but she placed him in a spot where nature 
wears her least attractive dress. His spir- 
itual director long strictly forbade him to 
write poetry, and always discouraged it; 
the same rigorous will persuaded him to 
sell his books and set him to work asa 
district visitor, a task for which his ner- 
vous temperament rendered him peculiarly 
unfit. Inthe earlier part of his life few 
inspiring events occurred ; and in the lat- 
ter part, though there were enough and to 
spare of inspiring events, he was as far 
removed as he could well be from their 
influence. His companion through life 
was a lady much older than himself, who 
was indeed a good angel to him in his 
troubles, but was hardly the woman to 
inspire his Muse. In such circumstances 
the wonder is not that he has left us so 
little good work but that he has left us so 
much. What might Wordsworth have 
been if fate had ordained that he should 
live and die in the fens instead of among 
the lakes ; that he should be born in 1731, 
contemporary with nothing in particular, 
instead of in 1770, contemporary with the 
infant French Revolution; and that he 
should spend his life in the society of 
good Mrs. Unwin instead of that of his 
wife and sister and Coleridge ? 

But the consideration of what might 
have been is proverbially foolish. Only 
in this case there is a moral attached. 
We can never know how many “mute, 
inglorious Miltons” have been buried in 
the gulf of professional eminence of which 
Hume’s biographer is so naturally led to 
speak, or crushed by inexorable scientific 
law, forcing them into harmony with their 
surroundings, however tar beneath them 
those surroundings may have been. Prob- 
ably parents will never be brought to be- 
lieve that there can possibly be anything 
better for their sons than the loaves and 
fishes of the world; but the rest of us 
may perhaps some day learn that after all 
it is-at once pleasantest and best to let our 
neighbors follow their own bent and de- 
velop on their own lines. 

Meantime regrets cannot now undo the 
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sadness of Cowper’s life; that curious 
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melancholy which entered into all his 
thoughts and made him even think of a 
postman asa 
messenger of grief 
Perhaps to thousands, and of joy to some. 


We must leave all that alone; and as far 
as his ill-health goes, we may even think 
of him as one of those who were guided 
to the path of fame by Plato’s bridle of 
Theages. Certainly, when all has been 
said, in spite of that large portion of his 
life of which insanity robbed him and us, 
in spite of his frequent sufferings, his 
melancholy, his isolation, he has left us a 
legacy for which those who love English 
poetry can never cease to be grateful. 
J. C. BaILey. 





From Murray’s Magazine. 
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As yet the French nation has had no 
opportunity of being guided or governed 
by a citizen dowered by the universal re- 
spect of his fellow-citizens. The Rev- 
olution produced no Washington; its 
outcome was a military despot. 

In the month of November, 1887, France 
was wholly unprepared for the advent of 
such unostentatious worth as was elected 
to the headship of the State in the person 
of M. Carnot. She is beginning to know 
day by day now, what it means; she ig- 
nored its real meaning then, and when 
she first took account of her new presi- 
dent, she at once asked of him precisely 
that which he could not give. She asked 
him to exercise what she called “ power ; ” 
namely arbitrary self-will, and to interfere 
in matters where the law—the constitu- 
tional law of the State—only was con- 
cerned. There was for some months a 
misunderstanding — a temporary one — 
for it is idle to suppose M. Carnot coming 
down to the crowd’s estimate of public 
duty ; the crowd will have to work up to 
his, to “ get used to it.” It is beginning 
to do so. 

M. Carnot’s task is to endure — to de 
what he zs, without heed of any passing 
circumstance or any passing “cry.” Quiet, 
gentle, mild, unbending; his law is to re- 
main steady —to be the one point in the 
business of the commonwealth which does 
not swerve. 

In this steadiness of M. Carnot’s there 
lies such importance, not only for the wel- 
fare of France, but for the peace of the 
whole world, that to be quite sure that he 
will always do his duty —his entire duty 
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—is a fact of great political consequence 
to every European. 

What then is M. Carnot, that his faith- 
fulness to himself should be so useful to 
so many human beings? . 

Whence comes he ? 

Even in France people are learning to 
ask scientifically where a man comes 
from; and it is, above all, ¢here, lucky; 
for nowhere are undercurrents so strong, 
so hidden, and so variable. 

These Carnots are long descended from 
the soil; “ old as the hills” is with them 
no figure of speech, and they emphatically 
date from /a vieille France, a phrase im- 
plying more solid, stern virtue than most 
foreigners wot of. From earliest to latest 
of their line, their prime virtue is self- 
respect; and amongst the children of 
modern France, the idea is already dawn- 
ing that when self-respect is long-de- 
scended under the pressure of centuries, 
its weight becomes incalculable; without 
exactly knowing why, they ¢rust it. A 
new instinct in Gaul, and reviving long- 
dead days. 

The Carnots are more than a “ family,” 
they are a tribe, a manner of small folk 
or people — gens as those of ancient 
Rome, and like their classic forefathers, 
worshipping the public good. But be- 
sides being French of a France that prac- 
tised largely all the higher virtues and 
duties, they are individually of the perhaps 
grandest province of France, of rough, 
hardy, self-reliant, jovial Burgundy. No 
cavillers at fate or fortune are these men; 
they revolt not against Providence, but 
being healthy in every sense, deriving 
their wisdom from mental and physical 
equipoise, they submit cheerfully to do 
their work, whatever may be ordained 
them to do; and there lies another great 
secret for France to discover; when 
Frenchmen shall learn to make the best 
of circumstances (really, honestly to do 
their utmost in order to make the best of 
things), and not strain after the unattain- 
able, then will France have taken her first 
step in the political education of modern 
times. 

In the pre-revolutionary epoch, spite of 
all shortcomings, there were a very con- 
siderable number of men who had inher- 
ited public-spiritedness of a singularly 
stout description, and who, in the century 
between 1610 and 1710, were equal to any 
fate. Their household traditions came to 
them from their fathers and grandfathers 
of the Reformation. As a rule, they in- 
dulged no weak vanities; did not hanker 
after what set them apart from their fel- 
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low-creatures ; and when the distinctions 
of caste, class, or career, were gone, the 
bravely took up the duties common to all. 

So, when Lazare Carnot ceases to be (as 
the Versailles portrait shows him) the 
privileged officter des armées du roi, he 
unrepiningly does “his best” in the new 
sphere of action allotted him, and becomes 
what history has sanctioned under the 
name of /e Grand Carnot. The adver- 
sary ratified the title, too, for Lazare Car- 
not lived for near ten years among the 
Germans of the north, where his renown 
was so bright, that, at his death, the one 
plain word “CARNOT” inscribed upon 
his gravestone, seemed sufficient to all to 
tell what the man who lay there had been. 

Self-respect, as aforesaid, was the law 
of the race; public duty, domestic virtues, 
honor paid to their name, were the traits 
that distinguished each and all. 

Claude Carnot, of Nolay,* was the 
father of the Grand Carnot, who was one 
of eighteen children (fourteen sons and 
four daughters), and who writes thus of 
his father in a paper preserved by the 
family: ‘“ He watched over us all unremit- 
tingly, being convinced that the develop- 
ment of the children depends upon the 
father; he was always with us, in our 
walks, in our amusements, in our studies. 
He taught us the happiness entailed by 
rectitude of conscience, and the holiness 
of hard work. He made us know the 
beauty of family affection, and the perfect 
solidarity between those of the same 
blood, which makes each responsible for 
the pure fame of all.” And by these 
teachings transmitted to Claude Carnot 
from his forefathers have the Carnots held 
through all time until now, and in no coun- 
try does there exist a family —or, let us 
repeat it, a clan or tribe — more united 
by the same bonds of sentiment, opinion, 
and creed. 

The word I have applied to the present 
chief of the State may be rigorously ap- 
plied to Lazare Carnot; he was so quiet, 
so mild, so gentle, that many of his inti- 
mates doubted whether he would show all 
the sternness of purpose required by the 
terrible situations he was called upon to 
fill. Himself was wont to say that the 
last term of “knowledge of mankind was 
indulgence;” and the highest honor per- 
haps ever paid him was the phrase used 
by Napoleon !f. (not precisely in a flatter- 
ing sense): ‘*Carnot is so easily de- 
ceived!” These identical words occur 

* Nolay is the original home of the Carnots; a small 


town near Dijon, where stands an old house bearing 
their arms. 
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in Stanley’s “Life of Arnold,” and for 
the same righteous reason: Carnot was 
loth to believe in falsehood; his family 
inherit that reluctance. 

The Carnots are Biblical in their mode 
of education, and answer for each other 
from father to son. It is like reading a 
chapter of Holy Writ; Claude brings up 
Lazare, Lazare brings up Hippolyte, Hip- 
polyte brings up Sadi, and Sadi will in 
turn bring up his own boys (without count- 
ing the younger brothers brought up by 
the elder ones, as in the case of the Grand 
Carnot and Carnot Feulin). 

But for a moment at Hippolyte we stop, 
for he connects the present with the past, 
transmitting unbroken to the son what he 
got from the father, direct. Hippolyte 
Carnot, the president’s father, though less 
historically illustrious than Lazare, was 
perhaps the most remarkable of the fam- 
ily. 

if All the men of Burgundy are honest 
men,” was a saying of a grand-uncle in 
Nolay which has become proverbial; but 
Hippolyte Carnot was not only a mirror of 
Burgundian honesty, a model of that zz- 
tegritas which comprises everything, he 
was the finest sample of a stalwart Bour- 
guignon that it may fall to the lot of our 
ageto see. At eighty-seven, a few months 
before his death, he might in every sense, 
moral, mental, and physical, have done 
duty for fifty or fifty-five, at the very out- 
side. None of those who, in December, 
1887, saw him, on the occasion of his son’s 
election to the presidency, read to the 
Senate the programme of the government, 
will ever forget the scene or the individu- 
ality of the man who constituted its singu- 
lar importance; everything was as it 
should be, everything was simple, natural 
— nothing was forced or strained, nothing 
“brought about” —all was in its place, 
and this wonderful fitness of things was 
the mere consequence of coincidences in 
themselves as strange and unforeseen, 

It so happened that from the sudden- 
ness of events, and their dates, the house 
officers of the Senate were not yet nomi- 
nated; there was no bureau, no chairman, 
and M. Carnot (fére) was, from his age, 
doyen du Sénat, and presided over the 
Assembly; his first function thus being 
to proclaim the policy of the new govern- 
ment on the occasion of the presidential 
election. Nothing could be more strange 


or unforeseen, but from the first moment 
it gave to the circumstance a distinctive 
character, and contributed one more proof 
of the unity of type which stamps all Car- 
The father spoke not 


nots in creation. 
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for his son, but as his son, and no one 
doubted the absolute indivisibility of the 
two. One might be at the Elysée and the 
other at the Luxembourg, but that did 
not separate them; they were Carnots 
indissoluble, not to be pulled to pieces, 
but taken ew d/oc. When Hippolyte Car- 
not read that wise, moderate, citizen-like 
government declaration of December, 
1887, he spoke his son’s thoughts and 
words, because that son whom he had 
fashioned was the outcome of their race, 
coming direct from the long line of “ hon- 
est Burgundians,” who through centuries 
had never done other than their duty, the 
duty that it was theirs to do, whatever the 
place they filled. 

And how that magnificent veteran knew, 
when he spoke to the Senate, as his son, 
that he was truly filling his own right 
place, and how the Senate felt it! No 
opposition suggested to itself even a stray 
hint of resistance; the speaker spoke so 
obviously what it was his duty to feel; 
and with what simplicity of conviction, 
and what strength: His very pride was 
so fitting, so in accord with all he had to 
uphold; and proud, nobly proud, was 
every inch of him that day. Many a man 
loaded with years seems young, but this 
man, Hippolyte Carnot, was young. Like 
a true Carnot, he had stood while the years 
passed by him. When he mounted the 
tribune of the Senate on that winter’s day, 
it was in all the real strength of maturity 
on which rests still the after-zlow of de- 
termined youth. The splendid head bore 
its silver crown, it is true, but how grandly 
it rose from the broad shoulders, and how 
the bright, untired eye looked the whole 
world in the face, and how the firm sweep 
of the rare gesture helped the word on its 
way, as it sped to the extreme end of the 
wide hall on the full, ringing vibrations of 
the voice of “twenty-five”! The sight 
was truly one never to be forgotten. Hip- 
polyte Carnot numbering, as he did, 
eighty-seven years, stood there apparently 
on the borders of time, with all the waves 
of time’s fathomless ocean rolling out de- 
fore him; it was the spendthriftness of 
youth, conscious of unlimited reserves. 

He died three months later, not from 
any cessation of vital power, but from a 
mere accident caused by the abuse of en- 
ergies which nothing seemed able to 
exhaust. On a bleak March night, quit- 
ting the hot atmosphere of an evening 
party where he had stayed late, and in- 
sisting on going home on foot, he caught 
the fatal chill that only a very few days 





afterwards ended his career, leaving his 
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son bereft of more than half the wealth 
life had, or ever could have had, in store 
for him. 

The death of Carnot, the father, was as 
severe a blow to France as to the presi- 
dent. It took from the former a cham- 
pion who, living, would have cowed many 
an adventurous pretender, and it left his 
son to make himself known to the nation. 
Carnot the Senator, was fashioned by the 
Grand Carnot, had learnt all the lessons 
of exile and of a period when men were 
resolute and “full of resource;” he lent 
prestige to his son; and in troubled waters 
and with excitable populations, prestige is 
a very useful saving of time. 

The new president was elected for his 
immaculate honesty. He was, it may be 
said, involuntarily elected under the im- 
pulse of the country’s good luck, and be- 
cause the whole Chamber had some weeks 
before, as involuntarily, risen to its feet to 
cheer him in recognition of his incorrup- 
tibility. Not perhaps ten men in those 
six hundred went to the Congress at Ver- 
sailles with the fixed intent to vote for 
Carnot; but they voted. They remem- 
bered the name he bore, and in that name 
all had faith. The father was known to 
be a Carnot, and all the renown of other 
days sprang into life behind him. But 
such was not the case with the son, he 
might or might not be “a Carnot,” and 
when his father died he would have to 
prove himself one. He would have to 
make himself known. 

Hippolyte Carnot had led an active, a 
nobly active life; he had been taught by 
his own father to know foreign countries, 
to study political history, to learn other 
languages, and to judge men with fair- 
ness ; he was a great scholar, a passionate 
Greek for whom the lliad was a living 
reality, and its heroes companions of his 
own existence. He was, like his friend 
Villemain,* and a few others of their 
kind, full of idealism, and in all matters 
aspired to the highest. A deputy under 
the July monarchy, but of statesmanlike 
Liberal tendencies never sharing in exces- 
sive ideas of any description, he became 
minister in 1848, and did his very utmost 
to further all genuine reforms, above all, 
those that rendered education of easier, 
more general attainment, and of improved 
quality. His aim was to educate the peo- 
ple, not as mere savants or administra- 

* Minister of public instruction, and Grand Maitre 
de ’ Université under the July Monarchy — the French 
Porson as far as Greek went, and of whom Duke Vic- 
tor de Broglie, in his ** Memoirs,’ says: **I] était 


Ame la plus élevée, l’esprit le plus délicat, de son pays 
et de tous les temps.’’ 
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| tors, but as men, able to fulfil more thor- 
‘oughly the duty that was set down for 
them to do. Under the second empire 
(and after its fatai and well-foreseen con- 
/sequences) he never stirred one hair's 
breadth from his hatred and contempt of 
despotism and military autocracy, but 
always bore his patriotism without blus- 
ter. He was from his cradle a republi- 
can, but of the classical type, a Roman 
citizen of the Cincinnatus order, loving the 
land, dreaming of an order of things in 
which humanity should be better — more 
upright, less selfish, truer, and with loftier 
aims. 

He was pre-eminently a man in whom 
character, in the British sense, rose supe- 
rior to all thoughts of success or of power, 
and in whom the self-respect of his race 
guided every single thought and feeling 
of daily life. 

When Hippolyte Carnot died, his son, 
the president, stood alone. One thing he 
had —a blessing shared by many of those 
whose work has been recorded in their 
country’s annals —he had amother. Such 
a woman as, whatever be the so-called 
progress of our age in enlightenment or 
science, our age does not often see. Ma- 
dame Carnot is the worthy mother of such 
honest, dutiful citizens as her two sons. 
Worthy to have been the true and perfect 
helpmate of such a statesman as Hippo- 
lyte Carnot; and with all that, showing 
absolutely no trace of the “ Roman ma- 
tron,” nothing of the Volumnia or Cor- 
nelia type, nothing of the traditional 
“republican female,” of the Répudlicaine 
whom the pretentious art of David set 
apart above her sisters. No; buta gentle, 
kindly, genial woman; a woman full of 
sweetness and light, robing her inflexible 
moral strength in the pleasantest and most 
smiling of garbs, and no more painting 
her inward virtues for outward show than 
the flowers of the field paint their petals. 
The Carnots are not only happy, but lucky 
in their wives, 

Guarded in earlier life by the tender- 
ness of so rare a mother, there stands by 
the side of the president of the French 
republic another woman, younger in 
years, his wife. Madame Carnot was 
Mlle. Dupont-White, daughter of the well- 
known political economist, a man who 
ranked high in both England and France 
— high for his talent and for his social 





|charm. He was the introducer of Stuart 


| Mill and Herbert Spencer to the French 
| public, and as an accomplished man of the 
world there was no party and no opinion 
that did not rejoice at welcoming Dupont- 
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White in its salons. From him the prész- 
dente inherits her English blood, for the 
mother of Dupont White was an English 
woman. Madame Carnot is marked by 
nature as the complete partner of a public 
man ; handsome, and by birth gifted with 
all the attributes of feminine grace, if she 
were not so very graceful, one would at 
first declare dignity to be the special char- 
acteristic of the préstdente. As the case 
really stands, whatever of mere dignity 
might grow into distant stateliness is 
soitened and made attractive by the magic 
of sympathy and /e charme,—that word 
for which there is no translation. Add to 
this that Madame Carnot is one of the five 
or six best-dressed women in the civilized 
world (no mean quality in France), and 
such a mistress of a house as perhaps no 
other capital in Europe can produce, — 
so incomparable is her profound science 
of whatever concerns either the relations 
or the mere splendors of society, — and it 
may then be imagined with what various 
adjuncts and advantages M. Carnot 
stepped into his present complicated po- 
sition. 

But of all this the vast majority of the 
public in France was wholly ignorant. 
The president’s father, as has been said, 
was known; known as the Grand Carnot’s 
son, and, as a public man, worthy of the 
name he had inherited. But his son, 
modest and retiring as he had always been, 
had iived so quiet a domestic and family 
life, that even when twice minister, once of 
public works, and again “aux finances,” 
he was but little attended to. History an- 
swered for him; the outward world of the 
present had no need to trouble itself about 
him,jor his charming but notoriety-avoid- 
ing wife. 

Yet it was his term of office at the 
finance ministry that forced the presi- 
dency on him, and his conduct as minister 
of public works that forced his popularity 
into full bloom —and this, as the French 
Say, sans gue ca paraisse. While finance 
minister, the opportunity was offered him 
of committing a decided “irregularity,” 
desired and recommended by the Elysée 
and M. Wilson. Others committed it 
later on; M. Carnot refused, but quietly, 
simply, without any fuss, and no more 
was said about it. It was in course of 
time (in 1887) mentioned, as a mere fact, 
an unimportant detail, in a narrative given 
to the Chamber of what had taken place 
before. But the public sense, that highly 
refined magnetic power, as Lamartine 
called it, seized on it instantly, and the 


Assembly rose to applaud the public ser- | 
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vant who “ would not do what was not his 
duty.” 


The real outburst of popularity which 
only reached its maximum a few weeks 
since, at the inauguration of the new 
docks at Calais, repaid the president for 
the initiative he took eight years ago, 
which almost every one had forgotten. In 
1881, as minister of public works, M. Car- 
not alone obtained from his colleagues the 
determining vote for the enlargement of 
the deep-sea port of Calais, the rest of the 
government resisting on the plea of the 
“want of funds.” In reality, though for 
the most part unconsciously, the storm of 
applauding welcome he was met with at 
Calais was the recognition of an achieve- 
ment whereof the further results are in- 
calculable; namely, success in virtually 
bridging over the Channel, and abolishing 
(without the objectionable tunnel!) the 
needless, foolish delays, that made the 
“silver streak” an absolute obstacle to 
the easy intercommunication of two great 
nations. 

M. Carnot has thereby rendered as sig- 
nal a service to England as to his own 
country, and we owe hima debt of grati- 
tude we shall daily appreciate more thor- 
oughly. 

If I have dwelt on his race in speaking 
of the man, it is because his forefathers 
have so helped in the making of him, 
that they may all be said to be latent in 
him, and he could not be what he is ex- 
pected to be if he were not an epitome of 
all the Carnots. 

I stated in the beginning that what was 
required of M. Carnot was to subsist, ¢o 
be. It was necessary that time should 
elapse, in order that people might learn to 
know what perfect faithfulness to himself 
implied. To judge of what is the mean- 
ing of a man’s duty to himself, you must 
distinctly learn what is the “self” to 
which the fulfilment of that duty is essen- 
tial. A considerable number of illustrious 
men have gone out of themselves, beyond 
themselves, to a discharge of duty most 
useful to the general community, but not 
reflecting their own personal and private 
duty represented by the strict and sole 
obligation of being true and faithful to 
themselves, of maintaining absolute ad- 
herence to the rectitude of their own char- 
acter. 

There is a growing conviction in France 
of what the president really is, and of the 
fact that he would not know how to betray 
his duty. The next point is, to arrive at 
a clear conception of what the precise 
duty is. It is undoubtedly a circum- 
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scribed one, but has nevertheless a some- 
what wider extension than is commonly 
supposed. 

The president’s duty is to defend and 
protect the law, and to resist all attempts 
to attack it. It is not his office to initiate 
or invent any new method of governing, 
or to forestall any offensive or dangerous 
act, however distinctly he may perceive 
the danger of it. It is forbidden him to 
do what Nelson did at Copenhagen, though 
that probably was one of the greatest ser- 
vices ever rendered to any country. 

Constitutional law is incarnate in M. 
Carnot, and in its defence there is nothing 
he will not do; but beyond it or out of it 
he will not go—not one inch. He has 
many means of improving his position 
and widely exerting his influence. As a 
matter of fact he has, with the Senate, 
the power of dissolution of the Chamber 
and (what is far less known), not only the 
right but the obligation to preside, at 
least once a month, over the Grande Com- 
mission or Grand Conseil de la Guerre, 
on which sit all the commanding generals 
of France, and which legally overrules 
even the minister of war. He has also the 
right of incessant communication with the 
departments, if he so wills it; for though 
the departments cannot, “‘ combined ” even 
by two or three, address themselves to 
the Elysée, the Elysée can have constant 
contact with the country ; but the best of 
all his rights or privileges, after all, con- 
sists in the power of making himself well 
known and well trusted. This has been 
M. Carnot’s task from the day he was 
elected, and this is now succeeding, 

There are assuredly more brilliant, more 
impressive ways of wielding power, nay, 
of also serving the country. One may 
conceive of a ruler who, by the help of 
what is termed genius, commits some act 
of audacity, and afterwards really grants 
relative liberties, ensuring to the nation 
tranquillity, good order, and prosperity ; 
there may even be men whose duty — 
“ glorious,” history may perhaps style it 
—jis thus to “save a nation,” but such is 
not the duty M. Carnot owes to himself, 
and through himself to France. His power 
must rest on character; that is the lesson 
he is bound to teach Frenchmen. We 
have learnt in the pages of this magazine, 
from the testimony of Lady de Ros, what 
the Great Duke’s final estimate was of 
the first Napoleon: “ He was not a gen- 
tleman.” It is hard to expect any for- 


eigner, however “liberal,” to understand 
all that the word implies on British lips ; 
and yet it is a foreign poet who has given 
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the true formula: “A man and brave, a 
man and good, a man and gentle.” 

Now beyond all other things it may of 
the Carnots be said, that they are “ gen- 
tlemen ; ” and the “ plain gentleman ” who 
is first magistrate of France will prove 
this. He is not a man of many words ; 
but should the hour of trial come, should 
no matter what pretender assail the con- 
stitution by any overt act, M. Carnot will 
quietly set his back to the wall, and do 
his defensive duty, the duty it is his to 
do — resolutely and at all costs. 

Under whatsoever régime France may 
pass, royal or otherwise, she can never 
have at her head rulers of whom to be 
prouder or whom she can point to as a 
nobler example for all her citizens, than 
President Carnot and his family. M. 


From The National Review. 
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LET us call it “Grey Friars” still. 
The pseudonym has become of as classical 
a fragrance as the real name. I met him 
there from whom and about whom I have 
treasured up some jottings, W. M. Thack- 
eray, the only lion among authors whom 
up to that time I had met. There are 
scores of men still living who know more 
about him than I do, an they would tell. 
But they have forgotten to give what they 
know to the world, and memories get 
washed out by time. Let me then pick 
up my fewcrumbs. There is, I am told, 
no “life” of him written, Those who 
know best and most say he would not 
have it—did not care for a fost mortem 
of the pen. So there is no patent to in- 
fringe. No one, in short, knew aught 
about him, save as he showed himself in 
his “foolscap uniform turned up with 
ink,” until Mrs. Brookfield peached — but 
only in a reserved and ladylike way — 
with an unstudied string of letters and 
sketches ; so I fling without fear or shame 
my little bunch of anecdotes, like a hand- 
ful of z#mortelles, at five sous apiece, on 
a grave. 

Let me explain that I was not a Grey 
Friar pur sang, was never a fraterculus 
within those classic shades, but only be- 
came by generous adoption a /rater, 
through — shall I say—the discerning 
kindness of my old friend and chief, Dr. 
Doubiefirst, #!nce Dean of Flatlands, 
who insisted on my “trying my ’prentice 
hand” on birching a small boy before I 
had worn the gown a fortnight in Grey 
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Friars. It was worse than preaching 
one’s first sermon —only the boy got off 
easier than the congregation. There I 
met several who had met and trembled as 
boys at Thackeray’s side before the awful 
predecessor of Dr. Doublefirst, whose 
name was long a word of fear in Grey 
Friars, a tremendous sort of human quin- 
tain, Dr. Crushall, “ the brute who drubbed 
téxrw into me when a boy,” as Thackeray 
used to say. I mean, of course, into Aim 
—not the present writer, who got his 
toxtw at an older shop, but the genuine 
article still. I knew Crushall well; a man 
framed by nature for a pedagogue, but 
mellowed out of his overbearing airs when 
he became rector of St. Spindleshin’s, on 
his retirement from the “Orders Grey,” 
and had to rub shoulders in the vestry 
with the merchant princes who subscribed 
to his charities; besides receiving at con- 
firmations Bishop Meadowbioom, one of 
the last of the great bishops of the Greek 
drama, whom I remember when a very 
small boy to have seen sublimely aureoled 
in a wig. 

Among my senior colleagues, when I 
experienced my “ serious call” to the birch 
as before stated, was the Reverend Charles 
Oldfield, who remembered Thackeray’s 
coming to Grey Friars asa boy. “Take 
that boy and his box” were the imperious 
directions thundered out by Dr. Crushall 
in his big brassy voice to the school jan#- 
tor, as though sentencing a culprit for 
execution, “to Mrs. Juno” (the matron of 
the boarding-house); ‘“‘and make my com- 
pliments to Mr. Smiler” (then junior mas- 
ter), “and tell him the boy knows nothing 
and will just do for the lowest form.” 
Crushall’s Rhadamanthine tones, and 
power of storming the feeble wits out of 
dullard idlers by vociferous exaggeration 
of their school peccadilloes, seem to have 
impressed Thackeray even more than his 
heavy hand, which swung round on you 
like the paddle of an ichthyosaurus with 
stunning effect. Thackeray, thus, in the 
innocent, /adula rasa state of mind, con- 
signed to the mill of the prison house, 
seems from Oldfield’s account to have 
shirked his share of the grinding all he 
could, read his story-books about “ Scot- 
tish Chiefs,” “Corinthian Tom,” and 
Fielding’s “Amelia” to more purpose 
than the more ponderous stuff to which 
the finger of authority —from Mr. Smiler 
upwards — duly pointed him; and, taking 
his fights and floggings with a light heart, 
I should suppose, to have made his mark 
among his schoolmates by his ever ready 
fun of pen-and-ink sketches. Oldfield re- 
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membered a series of these, labelled “ fine 
arts” by the author: “Painting” was 
illustrated by a young ragamuffin, shoe- 
less himself, laying blacking on a boot, 
the blacking-bottle very big with label to 
match, “ Warren’s Best.” * The next was 
“ Carving,” representing a pimple-faced 
man with strong Jewish features, going in 
with a huge knife and fork at a similarly 
exaggerated ham ; while “ Music ” showed 
an Italian of the stage-bandit type, slouch- 
hatted, gaitered, and monkeyed, grinding 
a hurdy-gurdy. Apropos of school fights, 
Thackeray received his mark there, if he 
made it with his caricatures. He met 
some Grey Friars cronies one day and the 
needle of reminiscence pointed to a well- 
known /rére, Venables, then talked of as 
a writer in the Saturday Review.t “He 
did this,” said Thackeray, laying an em- 
phatic finger on his own nose, the bridge 
of which had suffered some disfigurement 
from a school encounter with that worthy 
in those early days. One cannot but smile 
at the omen conveyed in the future critic 
thus putting out of joint the schoolboy 
nose of the future author. 

To gather from what I gleaned in anec- 
dote and from the evidence of his works, 
I should say that Thackeray took up to 
Cambridge with him “little Latin and less 
Greek.” I have never been able to trace 
his lore further than the earlier odes of 
Horace with parallel elementary portions 
of Virgil and Livy, and the first book or 
two of Homer’s Iliad, and perhaps as 
many Greek plays. Oldfield’s only special 
classic crumb of Thackerayan learning, 
that I can remember, was a line of the for- 
mer, with a free translation or rather mod- 
ern development of the thought, rudely 
rhyming the Latin, — 

Persicos odi, puer, apparatus, 
Waiter! a mutton chop and potatoes! 


But perhaps this has occurred elsewhere 
in print, as well as in a private letter to 
Oldfield, who probably had asked him to 
dine in the austere simplicity of the Grey 
Friars’ refectory, known as Crook Hall (of 
which more anon), and received this for 
reply. I may add a remark about Dr. 


* Or it may have been “ Hunt’s.” I must guard 
myself against an anachronism, and know not which of 
these great Nigro-mancers was first in applying to the 
human “ understanding”? its last polish of civilization. 

t+ Possibly an allusion to this occurs in the ‘* Letters,”’ 
p- 170, where, referring apparently to some adverse 
critique in that periodical, Mr. ihackeray says, “‘ I 
never for one minute should think that my brave oid 
Venables would hit me, or if he did that he hadn’t 
good cause for it.’? See also p. 731, ‘*‘ Venables was 
there, very shy and grand-looking ; how kind that man 
has always been to me! *” 
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Crushall’s exaggerated way of “ piling up 
the agony,” when rebuking boyish error. 
There is an early scene in “ Pendennis,” 
where the major comes to remove Ar- 
thur from school, and, overhearing from 
the ante-room a thundering denunciation 
against “Pen” —the obvious culprit of 
some unprepared lesson—infers some 
terrible moral delinquency of his nephew; 
but is presently reassured by the peda- 
gogue’s appearing and explaining that the 
supposed monster of depravity is a nice 
young fellow enough, “ but doesn’t always 
do his work as [ could wish.” (That is 
not the exact phrase, but some admiring 
friend has borrowed my copy of “ Pen- 
dennis,” with the usual consequences. 
Readers, however, can verify the passage 
for themselves.) This scene, I have no 
doubt, reflects personal experiences very 
closely. These withering objurgations 
were what “stuck by” Crushall’s alumni 
at Grey Friars even more than the weight 
of his hand—though that too, as ex- 
plained above, by no means scaled light 
in memory’s balance—and his way of 
trampling upon —nay, jumping upon —a 
boy’s feelings, checked a good deal of old 
pupils’ loving enthusiasm in the after- 
glow of recollection. He was, however, a 
good scholar according to “the lights of 
other days ;” sound, at any rate, and ex- 
act (not to say exacting); and on one oc- 
casion not only “caught out” with a 
wicket-keeping smartness, in a false quan- 
tity, some tall-crested senior classic who 
came fresh from Cambridge to examine 
the sixth, but pounced upon him with a 
ready quotation from Homer, when he 
hesitated to accept the correction, thus 
putting down morally his stumps‘to boot. 
He was, indeed, great at this; and with, 
perhaps, a touch of jealousy at rival es- 
tablishments to the “ Orders Grey,” used 
to say, “ There’s always a false quantity in 
the prologue or epilogue of the Westmins- 
ter Terence play, if you only know where 
to find it.” Oldfield assured me that once, 
on witnessing with himself that perform- 
ance, he started from his seat, closing 
smartly his lifted fist as if on a noxious 
insect, with the exclamation, “ There it 
is!” uttered coram fopulo, somewhat to 
the disconcertment of the youthful dédx- 
tant, who was reciting the passage. 
Going home one night from some civic 
feast, he saw a blaze spurting up through 
a grated window where no light should 
be, and instantly “twigging ” the facts, 
and diverging from his course to Grey 
Friars Lodge, rapped at the porter’s wicket 


of the Mansion House, exclaiming, * The | 
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Royal Exchange is on fire! Tell the lord 
mayor I say so, I, John Crushall!” Ana 
so it was ; as I a youthful neophyte of the 
tonta mystery, plodding to and fro to my 
day-school at the time, well remember, and 
how for days by turns it blazed and smoul- 
dered. The best of it was, there was then 
a minister of state of the same name ex- 
actly, say the Hon. John Crushall of the 
Home Department, to whose omnipresent 
vigilance the porter and police of course 
ascribed this “ earliest information.” This 
had a fine moral effect in the city, and 
strengthened the government much in that 
important constituency. 

Such was the man who, on the breech- 
loading principle then of universal, since 
of limited, application, “drubbed into” 
Thackeray, not, indeed, much of word and 
letter, but a good deal of the spirit and 
aroma of ancient classics ; especially that 
instinct of clear fibrous delineation which 
cleaves to his English style, as closely as 
it does to that of Euripides or Xenophon. 

His delight, as a boy, in fun spiced 
with sportive mischief did not die out 
wholly in maturer years. He tells Mrs. 
Brookfield kow he met Macaulay, and 
both were made aware of the passion of 
an American lady to be introduced to the 
respective authors of the “ Lays of An- 
cient Rome” and “Vanity Fair.” “I 
offered Macaulay to take his part, if he 
would represent me; but he gravely said 
he did not approve of practical jokes, 
so this bit of sport did not come off.” 
Again, he seriously assured Jules Janin 
in Paris, in 1849, that “in November you 
saw every lamp-post on London Bridge 
with a man hanging from it.” I do not 
think this waggishness ever died out of 
him. Here, then, we can father the man 
upon the boy, in the following story, which 
I heard from the lips of my lamented 
sometime chief, Dr. Senior (vide “ The 
Newcomes ”), successor of Dr. Double- 
first. Senior, a quick, clever, and indus- 
trious boy, Thackeray’s junior, moved up 
rapidly, and caught him in the fifth form. 
Mated thus, one afternoon found them 
side by side in “third school.” It was a 
sultry July whole school-day, when the 
long holidays were in sight, and the blue- 
bottle flies all about, provoking easy slum- 
bers in gods and men. Senior added that 
they had had a gooseberry pudding, heavy 
with dough and suet, for dinner, which 
turned the scale against vigilance. It 


seems, on such afternoons lighter work 
was taken, the heavy construe and pars- 
ing, etc., lessons being got through in the 
forenoon. A certain number of pages in 
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Adam’s “Roman Antiquities” (then a 
standard text-book, long since superseded), 
were to be read over by the sixth and 
fifth forms, brigaded together for the pur- 
pose. The sixth-formers were then to 
propound questions, which the head mas- 
ter might call upon any boy in either form 
to answer. Senior, under the above sopo- 
rific influences, was recalled suddenly 
from “the land of Nod” to embarrassing 
realities by his name being called out. 
Nudged on either side, he started to his 
feet with an abject sense of hopeless in- 
capacity, having wholly missed the ques- 
tion, and heard a Mephistophelic whisper 
at his side: ‘“Wine—say ‘wine’!” 
Catching like a drowning man at this twig 
of help, Senior uttered the word “ Wine,” 
by way of reply to the unknown. He was 
instantly roused to fuller consciousness 
by the two forms bursting into an uproar 
of loud laughter, while the doctor, like 
Neptune above the storm, starting from 
his chair, burst forth upon the platform 
which sustained it, “stamping and roaring 
like a bull.” I remember Senior’s exact ex- 
pression. But amidst the din was audible 
the same small fiendish voice, suggesting, 
“ Try ‘ bread and cheese ’’!” He was, how- 
ever, by now too painfully awake to facts 
to “try” anything else, so meekly sub- 
sided and took his imposition. The voice 
of the tempter was, of course, Thack- 
eray’s. 

* And what,” said I to Dr. Senior, “ was 
the question after all?” “Oh,” said he, 
“just the stupidest thing possible, just 
the superficial point on which a careless 
mind would fasten. The passage was 
something like this: ‘The senators met 
periodically in the Temple of So-and-so, 
where seats or benches were provided for 
their accommodation.’ On this, some 
Tom Noddy of the sixth put the silly 
question, ‘What was provided for the 
senators when they met?’” 

The reader now sees fully the sugges- 
tive character of the “ light refreshments ” 
indicated by the astute prompter and 
future satirist; and the insight thus given 
into his boyish character on one side is 
noteworthy. But there was another side 
to it, as my next anecdote, for which the 
Rev. Charles O!dfield was (alas! that 1 
must say “was,” for his genial presence 
has passed from us) my authority. A 
curly-headed, innocent gown-boy, of the 
sort which Thackeray loved to contem- 
plate and delineate, came fresh from home 
with his pocket superfluously full of 


guinea tips, administered by loving aunts, 
grandmammas, e¢ hoc genus omne. Among 
LIVING AGE. 
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the bigger boys was a contemporaneous 
cadet of the Sheridan family, although I 
know not in what degree of relationship 
to the famous Richard Brindsley, whose 
genius (splendide mendax) for borrowing 
and forgetting to repay was still proverbial 
when this century was young. So he 
fastens, like a young boa-constrictor, on 
this tender guinea-pig, and borrows first 
one guinea one week, then another the 
next, and how many more I know not. 
However, Thackeray — whether the little 
one was his fag, or was found by him cry- 
ing in a corner — somehow found this out, 
and said to the fleeced innocent: ‘“* Why, 
you little spoony, what made you lend this 
money to Sheridan? Don’t you know 
you'll never see it again?” “Qh,” 
pleaded the plucked doveling, “he did 
dey me so for it; and he told me he’d be 
so certain to pay me back as soon as ever 
* * All gammon and spinach!” put 
in Thackeray here. “ What have you got 
left? Hand it over to me, and you shall 
have half-a-crown a week as long as it 
lasts; or else Sheridan will sack you 
clean.” “ And there he was, going about,” 
added Thackeray to Oldfield, “with the 
Sheridan blood in him—the young ma- 
rauder/” Those who knew Thackeray 
best will appreciate the half-playful indig- 
nation, caustic yet not unkindly, which he 
flung into the last words. Here, again, I 
remember precisely, and “tell it as "twas 
told to me.” Oldfield, though my col- 
league then, was much my senior, and 
had caned me, when quite young, at an- 
other early school. Perhaps this added 
to the impressiveness of his later words. 
I leave my anecdotes to point their own 
moral, if any be discernible. Again I 
cite Oldfield. Fora “lark” and a lounge 
on leave days there was a phrenological 
shop in the Strand, which I almost fancy 
lasted until my own time, kept by a 
Frenchman, one Deville, or Delille, I 
think. Thither with a “pal” or two would 
Thackeray betake himself, and anxiously 
inquire how much he had increased in 
“philophlebotomy ” since his “bump” 
of that useful quality was last thumbed by 
the professor of this key to all sciences. 
This intellectual recreation of poking fun 
at the Frenchman came in his way, I was 
told, as he was going up to Cambridge, 
or, at any rate, lasted till then. For, on 
his shaking hands with the professor at 
parting, the latter said: ‘“ Monsieur vill 
come —next year—I vill tell him if he 
have studied classique or mattematique, 
by feel of his bump.” My informant 
went on to say that in the next long vaca- 
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tion Thackeray actually reappeared to 
consult the oracle and challenge its ver- 
dict. It pronounced for one or the other, 
Oldfield did not remember which; but 
the answer of the facetious patient was, 
“Sold! I haven’t opened a page of 
either.” 

But when “Vanity Fair” was rapidly 
making him a famous man, Oldfield, tak- 
ing his cue from a then recent number 
of that work, wrote to ask him to dine 
one Saturday in Crook Hall, which was a 
sort of ward-room mess for the officers of 
the Grey Frairs. What the legend was 
about Crook the Great, I presume, who 
gave it its name, I was never able to 
learn ; and the question was of no more 
use puzzling over than the origin of Stone- 
henge. There we represented among us 
all the faculties, with a modest soupcon 
of the fine arts. The port wine there 
was apt to be a little fiery; but on Satur- 
days, when the master —or abbot, shall 
we call him?— often graced the refectory 
with his presence, a choicer bin would be 
broached, as grateful memory recalls. So 
writes Oldfield to Thackeray: “Come 
and dine, and look up old friends and 
young, and see how ‘ Georgy Osborne’ is 
getting on.” Thackeray could not come ; 
but wrote back a highly illustrated epistle, 
as his wont was when in the humor, — 
“ As for ‘Georgy Osborne,’ who cares for 
him now that the Marquis of Steyne has 
cut him?* And does discipline flourish 
still? And what’s the weekly consump- 
tion of birches? This is how it is used 
to be in our time.” 

And here followed, in vivid pen-and-ink, 
a penal group of a gigantic and terrible 
head master, with a broad-trencher cap 
and sweeping tassel, clerical “bands” 
down to his waist, and wielding a sheaf 
of birch-twigs, bristly-looking and budded, 
which cast a yard-long shadow. Facing 
him was that severe justiciary, the “ gown- 
boy monitor,” whose trencher cap was a 
picturesque ruin in the pointed style, 
holding a diminutive urchin awaiting “ad- 
monition,” a finger in his eye and his 
nether garments a good deal dishevelled. 
If 1 remember right, the “ flogging block ” 
had the honor of a distinct sketch all to 
itself, looking somewhat like a naval gun- 
carriage of the old type, with the gun 
dismounted. Possibly in some album 
reliquary these are extant still. 

But, though he did not then dine, 


* What incident in ** Vanity Fair” this allusion re- 
calls I can’t remember, and must refer the gentle 
reader to the text of that great work, disclaiming 
responsibility in case none be found to match. 
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Thackeray, I seem to remember being 
told, turned up one “ Founder’s Day,” a 
feast long blotted in oblivion from my 
personal calendar, found a former chum 
of his own time, and singling out a name 
from the gown-boy’s list, said, “ Here’s 
the son of dear old So-and-so; let’s go 
and tip him,” and walked off with his 
chum to administer “admonition” in a 
more soothing form. 

But when “ The Newcomes ” story was 
running towards its end, a buzz went 
round Crook Hall that Thackeray the 
Great was actually coming to refresh his 
recollections at the fountain-head of genu- 
ine tradition. I had been dining out for 
a day or two consecutively, and my friend 
and colleague, Fitzcook, informed me that 
in my absence he had actually met him at 
that festive board and had the honor of 
being chaffed by him personally. This 
set me on the gué vive, and I put my 
name down for the officers’ mess, met and 
dined with him, and was disappointed, not 
in him, but with my selfish egotism; felt 
shy and stupid like a twopenny s#d, as I 
was. I think the impression prevailing 
in most minds —I can answer for one — 
was, “ Our distinguished guest sets down 
every man as ‘a snob’ until he shows 
himself something better.” I felt as ifthe 
burden of proof lay on me, and that I was 
by no means equal to it. But here the 
photo of memory is blurred. Did the 
port wine help, I wonder? However, we 
adjourned to my chief’s, Dr. Senior’s, or 
rather Mrs. Senior’s, drawing-room for 
coffee, and there I saw him at full length, 
and could study him better. I seem to 
remember a good breadth of chest behind 
a white waistcoat, forming the frontis- 
piece of a large, well-limbed man, sur- 
mounted by a massively moulded head- 
piece with a fine contour of silvery hair, 
and rather keen blue (I think) eyes, miti- 
gated by large-orbed, silver-set spectacles. 
1 only remember his beginning a story of 
his, I think then recent, return from 
America (it was in the early “ fifties ” that 
this meeting occurred). “I was on deck 
with the captain of the vessel, smoking a 
cigar —a bad habit, I’m sorry to say, that 
I’m given to.” But I can remember no 
more ; though, so queer a thing is memory, 
that very probably, if I were to hear it 
again by chance, I should exclaim, “I 
heard Mr. Thackeray tell that at Grey 
Friars in the year 185-.” 

It was understood that he was studying 
for the closing scenes of “The New- 
comes,” and had been introduced spe- 
cially for that purpose to one of the lay 
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brothers of the “ Orders Grey,” a highly 
respected Captain L , who, being in 
reduced circumstances, had accepted a 
vacancy in those privileged ranks. “1’m 
told I’m to sit for Colonel Newcome,” 
said the veteran (so the o# dit went) with 
considerable glee. The time of year was 
just the close of one of the school-terms, 
and it was arranged that Thackeray should 
wind up his series of visits by giving a 
lecture to the boys in the long room of 
one of the boarding-houses. There we all 
met. I can recall fragments only; what 
would I not give to recover the whole! 
But it is useless scrubbing at the palimp- 
sest of memory. His exordium was, I 
remember, addressed, characteristically, 
to the little juniors, who, as the room was 
crowded, were packed away on shelves, 
with their legs humorously dangling in 
air at the end of it. “ You little fellows 
perhaps won’t understand a sentence of 
what I’m going to say ; but you don’t care, 
you’re so full of delight at the thoughts of 
going home to-morrow that no words of 
mine could make any difference, or make 
you feel a bit jollier.” Then, turning to 
the elder boys, “The predecessor of my 
dear friend, Dr. Senior, whom I well re- 
member in that chair, and who gave me 
the soundest reasons for remembering 
him, was the author of two highly popular 
treatises; one the ‘Grey Friars’ Latin 
Grammar,’ the other its {Greek ditto, to 
which amusing works we all subscribed 
They ran through many editions, and, | 
believe, are not yet quite obsolete.” Then 
came some facetiously pensive recollec- 
tions of his days as a fag, making So-and- 
so’s toast, and (I rather think) blacking 
So-and:so’s boots for a leave-day outing. 
Then, looking round at the “uppers,” 
“Is there still in the purlieus of this ven- 
erable foundation a Red Cow? I’m not 
referring to Smithfield, or rather, to speak 
quite classically, ‘Smiffel.’ There was in 
my time. She lived up a lane” (here the 
titters of the “uppers” and sixth be- 
came a broad laugh), “and to the milk of 
that animal many of us were strongly ad- 
dicted.” Then followed some remem- 
brance of “tibbing out ””—“a_ practice 
which, I presume, has quite disappeared,” 
and a confession of furtive peccadilloes. 
In short, by the Red Cow hung a ¢ale 
which has gone from me, I regret to say, 
like spilt milk. 

Some notice of the story-books which 
delighted him as a boy, and of the greater 
privileges of “you youngsters now,” in 
“having ‘Pickwick’ and ‘ Nickleby’ to 
revel in” (here introducing a handsome 
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eulogy on the merits of his own chief rival 
in current popular authorship, Charles 
Dickens), is all that I can now recall. And 
here the curtain falls. “‘ He went his way,” 
as saith the pilgrim of Bunyan, “and I 
saw him no more.” 

Of all the men I have named not one 
survives to share these memories. Per- 
haps some of the then boyish audience 
may be able to fill up the gaps in this 
piece of patchwork. How many times 
since then has the Grey Friars emptied 
and refilled—its youthful ranks rapidly, 
that of its teaching, etc., staff more slowly 
—like a broad tide-stream, swift in the 
middle, but tardy at the banks; all the 
long procession, — 

Save one, the meanest of them all, 


“ marched off into the Hades,” as Thack- 
eray says of some stalwart regiment in 
his “ Georges.” There, let us hope, Dr. 
Crushall and his whilom pupils — Thack- 
eray among them —are reconciled at last. 
Nay, Grey Friars itself, in its better, ze. 
its scholastic, half, has vanished from the 
scene it once adorned, gone out of town, 
like a red cow turned tograss. The abbot 
of my time, who stood out — time-honored 
champion of the past, deudator temporis 
acti— against migration, sleeps now the 
sleep of the just; and “ day-boys,” and 
“ sown-boys,” if they linger still as names, 
must be names with a lost legend, like 
Crook Hall itself. More curious still, an- 
other and even older school has housed 
and cloistered itself in the Friars’ cast-off 
shell. The lay brethren still, however, 
cling to the spot, and eat their dinners 
duiy, and possibly grumble at them, as 
they did, or so the abbot used to say, of 
old. But who remembers now the cell in 
which Thackeray conversed with the mil- 
itary recluse, Captain L ? And pos- 
sibly, ina lane adjacent may still survive 
— for such animals are gifted with longev- 
ity — the Red Cow. Or has the lane and 
all disappeared? I commit the question 
to the future Dugdale of the Grey Friars. 
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A STUDY FROM EURIPIDES. 


CENTURIES of zealous archeology not- 
withstanding, many phases of the so va- 
ried Greek genius are recorded for the 
modern student in a kind of shorthand 
only, or not at all. Even for Pausanias, 
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visiting Greece before its direct part in | 
affairs was quite played out, much had 
perished or grown dim —of its art, of the 
truth of its outward history, above all of 
its religion as a credible or practicable 
thing. And yet Pausanias visits Greece 
under conditions as favorable for observa- 
tion as those under which later travellers, 
Addison or Eustace, proceed to Italy. 
For him the impress of life in those old 
Greek cities is not less vivid and entire 
than that of medizval Italy to ourselves ; 
at Siena, for instance, with its ancient 
palaces still in occupation, its public edi- 
fices as serviceable as if the old repub- 
lic had but just now vacated them, the 
tradition of their primitive worship still 
unbroken in itschurches. Had the oppor- 
tunities in which Pausanias was fortunate 
been ours, how many haunts of the an- 
tique Greek life unnoticed by him we 
should have peeped into, minutely sys- 
tematic in our painstaking! how many a 
view would broaden out where he notes 
hardly anything at all on his map of 
Greece ! 

One of the most curious phases of Greek 
civilization which has thus perished for 
us, and regarding which, as we may fancy, 
we should have made better use of that 
old traveller’s facilities, is the early Attic 
deme-life —its picturesque, intensely lo- 
calized variety, in the hollow or on the 
spur of mountain or seashore; and with 
it many an early growth of art parallel to 
what Vasari records of artistic beginnings 
in the smaller Italian cities—many a 
relic of primitive religion. Colonus and 
Acharne, surviving still so vividly by the 
magic of Sophocles, of Aristophanes, are 
but isolated documents of a widespread 
manner of life, in which, amid many pro- 
vincial peculiarities, the first, yet perhaps 
the most costly and telling steps were 
made in all the various departments of 
Greek culture. Even in the days of Pau- 
sanias, Pirzus was still traceable as a 
distinct township, once the possible rival 
of Athens, with its little, old, covered 
market by the seaside, and the symbolical 
picture of the place visible on the wall. 
And that is but the type of what there 
had been to know of threescore and more 
village communities, having each its own 
altars, its special worship and place of 
civic assembly, its trade and crafts, its 
name drawn from physical peculiarity or 
famous incident, its body of heroic tradi- 
tion lingering on, while Athens, the great 
deme, absorbed more and more of those 
achievements, passing away almost com- 





pletely as political factors in the Pelopon- 
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nesian war, yet still felt, we can hardly 
doubt, in the actual physiognomy of 
Greece. That variety in unity, which its 
singular geographical formation secured 
to Greece as a whole, was at its utmost in 
these minute reflections of the national 
genius, with all the relish of local differ- 
ence —new art, new poetry, fresh ven- 
tures in political combination, in the con- 
ception of life, springing as if straight 
from the soil, like the thorn-blossom of 
early spring in magic lines over all that 
rocky land. On the other hand, it was 
just here that ancient habits clang most 
tenaciously — that old-fashioned, homely, 
delightful existence, to which the refugee, 
pent up in Athens in the years of the 
Peloponnesian war, looked back so fondly. 
If the impression of Greece generally is 
but enhanced by the littleness of the 
physical scene of events intellectually so 
great— such a system of grand lines, as 
in one of its fine coins, restrained within 
so narrow a compass —still more would 
this be true of those centres of country 
life. Here, certainly, was that assertion 
of seemingly small interests, which brings 
into free play, and gives his utmost value 
to the individual, making warfare, equally 
with more peaceful rivalries, deme against 
deme, the mountain against the plain, the 
seashore (as in our own old Border life, but 
played out here by wonderfully gifted peo- 
ple) tangible as a personal history, to the 
doubling of its fascination for those whose 
business is with the contemplation of the 
dramatic side of life. 

As with civil matters, so it was also, we 
may fairly suppose, with religion; the 
deme-life was a manifestation of religious 
custom and sentiment, in all their primi- 
tive local variety. As Athens, gradually 
drawing into itself the various elements 
of provincial culture, developed, with au- 
thority, the central religious position, the 
demes-men did but add the worship of 
Athena Polias to their own pre-existent 
ritual uses. Of local and central religion 
alike, time and circumstance had obliter- 
ated much when Pausanias came. A 
devout spirit, with religion for his chief 
interest, eager for the trace of a divine 
footstep, anxious even in .the days of 
Lucian to deal seriously with what had 
counted for so much to serious men, he 
has, indeed, to lament that ‘‘ Pan is dead: ” 
—‘ They come no longer!” — ‘These 
things happen no longer!” But the 


Greek, as his very name also, He/len, was 
the title of a priesthood, had been religious 
abundantly, sanctifying every detail of his 
actual life with the religious idea ; and as 
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Pausanias goes on his way he finds many 
a remnant of that earlier estate of religion, 
when, as he fancied, it had been nearer 
the gods, was certainly nearer the earth. 
It is marked, even in decay, with varieties 
of place ; and is not only continuous but 
in situ. At Phigaleia he makes his offer- 
ings to Demeter, agreeably to the paternal 
rites of the inhabitants, wax, fruit, un- 
dressed wool, “still full of the sordes of 
the sheep.” A dream from heaven cuts 
short his notice of the mysteries of Eleu- 
sis. He sees the stone, “ big enough for 
a little man,” on which Silenus was used 
to sit and rest; at Athens, the tombs of 
the Amazons, of the purple-haired Nisus, 
of Deucalion: “It is a manifest token 
that he had dwelt there.” The worship- 
pers of Poseidon, even at his temple 
among the hills, might still feel the earth 
fluctuating beneath their feet. And in 
care for divine things, he tells us, the 
Athenians outdid all other Greeks. Even 
in the days of Nero it revealed itself odd- 
ly; and it is natural to suppose that of 
this temper the demes, as the proper 
home of conservatism, were exceptionally 
expressive. Scattered in those remote, 
romantic villages, among their olives or 
seaweeds, lay the heroic graves, the rel- 
ics, the sacred images, often rude enough 
amid the delicate tribute of later art ; that 
too oftentimes finding in such retirement 
its best inspirations, as in some Attic Fie- 
sole. Like a network over the land of 
gracious poetic tradition, as also of undis- 
turbed ceremonial usage surviving late for 
those who cared to seek it, the local re- 
ligions had been never wholly superseded 
by the worship of the great national tem- 
m dep were, in truth, the most character- 
istic developments of a faith essentially 
earth-born or indigenous. 

And how often must the student of fine 
art, again, wish he had the same sort of 
knowledge about its earlier growth in 
Greece, he actually possesses in the case 
of the Italian. Given any development 
at all in these matters, there must have 
been phases of art, which, if immature, 
were also veritable expressions of power, 
intermediate discoveries of beauty, such 
as are by no means a mere anticipation of 
service only as explaining historically 
larger subsequent achievements, but of 
permanent attractiveness in themselves, 
being often, indeed, the true maturity of 
certain amiable artistic qualities. And in 
regard to Greek art at its best, the Parthe- 





non, no less than to medizval art at its best, 
the Sistine Chapel, the more instructive | 
light would be derived rather from what | 
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precedes than what follows its central suc- 
cess, from the determination to apprehend 
the fulfilment of past adventures rather 
than the eve of decline, in this critical 
moment which partakes of both. Of such 
early promise, early achievement, we have 
in the case of Greek art littie to compare 
with what is extant of the youth of the 
arts in Italy; while Overbeck’s careful 
gleanings of its history form indeed a 
sorry relic as compared with the intima- 
tions of Vasari regarding the Renaissance. 
Fired by certain fragments of its earlier 
days, of a beauty, in truth, absolute, and 
vainly longing for more, the student of 
Greek sculpture indulges an ideal of 
youthful energy therein, yet withal of 
youthful self-restraint ; and again, as with 
survivals of old religion, its privileged 
home, he fancies, must have been in those 
venerable Attic townships, as to a large 
extent it passed away with them, 

The budding of new art, the survival of 
old religion, at isolated centres of provin- 
cial life, where varieties of human charac- 
ter also were keen, abundant, asserted in 
correspondingly effective incident — this 
is what irresistible fancy superinduces 
on historic details, themselves meagre 
enough. The sentiment of antiquity is 
indeed a characteristic of all cultivated 
people, even in what may seem the fresh- 
est ages, and not exclusively a humor of 
our later world. In the earliest notices 
about them, as we know, the Attic people 
are already impressed by the immense 
antiquity of their occupation of its soil, of 
which they are the very first flower. And 
we must fancy some at least of those old 
demes-men sentimentally reluctant to 
change their habits, fearful of losing too 
much of themselves in the larger stream 
of life, clinging to what is antiquated as 
the work of centralization goes on, needful 
as that work was, with the great “ Eastern 
difficulty” already ever in the distance. 
The fear of Asia, barbaric, splendid, hard- 
ly known, yet haunting the curious imagi- 
nation of those who had borrowed thence 
the art in which they were rapidly excel- 
ling it, developing, as we now see, crafts 
begotten of tyrannic and illiberal luxury 
in the interest of Greek humanity, was 
finally to suppress the rivalries of those 
primitive centres of activity, the “invin- 
cible armada” of the common foe coming 
into sight; as, at a later period, civil strife 
was to destroy their last traces. The old 
hoplite, from Rhamnus or Archarne, pent 
up in beleaguered Athens during that first 
summer of the Peloponnesian war, occu- 
pying with his household a turret of the 
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wall, as Thucydides describes —one of 
many picturesque touches in that severe 
historian —could well remember the an- 
cient provincial life which this conflict 
with Sparta was bringing to an end. He 
could recall his boyish, half-scared curi- 
osity in those Persian ships, coming first 
as merchantmen, or pirates on occasion, 
the half-savage, wicked splendors of their 
decoration, the monstrous figure-heads, 
their glittering freightage. Men would 
hardly have trusted their women or chil- 
dren with that suspicious crew, hovering 
through the dusk. There were soothsay- 
ers, indeed, who had long foretold what 
happened soon after, giving shape to 
vague, supernatural terrors. And then he 
had crept from his hiding-place with other 
lads to go view the enemies’ slain at Mar- 
athon, beside those belated Spartans, with 
whom this new war seemed to revive the 
fierce local feuds of his younger days. 
Paraloi and Diacrioi had ever been rivals. 
Very distant it seemed now, with all the 
stories he could tell; for in those crum- 
bling little towns, as heroic life had lin- 
gered on into the actual, so, at an earlier 
date, the supernatural into the heroic; the 
last traces of those divine visitors vanish- 
ing like mists at dawn, in retreat from the 
land, on which, however, they had already 
begotten “ our best and oldest families.” 
It was Theseus, uncompromising young 
master of the situation, in fearless appli- 
cation of “the modern spirit” of his day 
to every phase of life where it was appli- 
cable, who, at the expense of Attica, had 
given Athens a people, reluctant enough, 
as Plutarch suggests, to desert “their 
homes and religious usages and many 
good and gracious kings of their own” 
for this elect youth, who thus figures, 
passably, as mythic shorthand for civiliza- 
tion, making roads and the like, facilitating 
travel (how usefully !), suppressing various 
forms of violence, but many innocent 
things as well; as must needs be in a 
world where, even hand in hand with a 
god-assisted hero, justice goes blindfold. 
He slays the bull of Marathon and many 
another local tyrant, but also exterminates 
that delightful creature, the centaur. 
The Amazon, whom Plato will reinstate 
as the type of improved womanhood, has 
but the luck of Phza, the sow-pig of 
Crommyon, foul old landed proprietor. 
They exerted, however, the prerogative 
of poetic protest, and survive thereby. 
Centaur and Amazon, as we see them in 
the fine art of Greece, represent the regret 
of Athenians themselves for something 
that could never be brought to life again, 
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and have their pathos. Those young he- 
roes contending with Amazons on the 
frieze of the mausoleum had best make 
haste with their bloody work, if young 
people’s eyes can tell a true story. A 
type still of progress triumphant through 
injustice, set on improving things off the 
face of the earth, Theseus took occasion 
to attack the Amazons in their mountain 
home, not long after their ruinous conflict 
with Hercules, and hit them when they 
were down. That greater bully had la- 
bored off on the world’s highway, carrying 
with him the official girdle of their queen, 
gift of Ares, and therewith, it would seem, 
the mystic secret of their strength ; for, at 
sight of this new foe, she came to a strange 
submission; the savage virgin had turned 
to very woman, and was presently a will- 
ing slave, returning on the gaily appointed 
ship in all haste to Athens, where in sup- 
posed wedlock she bore King Theseus a 
son, 

With their annual visit to the —to the 
Gargareans!—for the purpose of main- 
taining their species, parting with their 
boys early, these husbandless women 
could hardly be supposed a very happy, 
certainly not a very joyous people; figure 
rather as a sorry measure of the luck of 
the female sex in taking a hard natural 
law into their own hands, and by abnega- 
tion of all tender companionship making 
shift with bare independence, as a kind 
of second best—the best practicable by 
them in the imperfect actual condition of 
things. But the heartstrings would ache 
still where the breast had been cut away. 
The sisters of Antiope had come, not im- 
mediately, but in careful array of battle, 
to bring back the captive. All along the 
weary roads from the Caucasus to Attica, 
their traces had remained in the great 
graves of those who died by the way. 
Against the little remnant, carrying on the 
fight to the very midst of Athens, Antiope 
herself had turned, all other thoughts trans- 
formed now into wild idolatry of her hero. 
Superstitious, or in real regret, the Athe- 
nians never forgot their tombs. As for 
Antiope, the conscience of her pertidy 
remained with her, adding the pang of 
remorse to her own desertion, when King 
Theseus, with his accustomed bad faith to 
women, set: her, too, aside in turn, Phae- 


dra, the true wife, was already there, peep- 
ing suspiciously at her arrival; and even 
as she yielded to her lord’s embraces the 
thought had come that a male child might 
be the instrument of her anger, and one 
day judge her cause. 

In one of those doomed, decaying vil- 
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lages, then, King Theseus placed the 
woman and her babe, hidden, yet safe 
still within the Attic border, as men veil 
their mistakes or crimes. They might 
pass away, they and their story, together 
with the memory of other antiquated crea- 
tures of such places, who had had connu- 
bial dealings with the stars. The white, 
paved wagon-track, a by-path of the sacred 
way to Eleusis, zigzagged through sloping 
olive-yards, from the plain of silvered blue, 
with Athens building in the distance, and 
passed the door of the rude stone house, 
furnished scantily, no one had ventured to 
inhabit of late years till they came there. 
On the ledges of the grey cliffs above the 
laurel groves, stem and foliage of mo- 
tionless bronze, had spread their tents. 
Travellers bound northwards were glad to 
repose themselves at the Notch, and take 
directions, or provision for their journey 
onwards, from the highland people, who 
descended hither to sell their honey, their 
cheese, and woollen stuff, in the tiny mar- 
ket-place. At dawn the great stars seemed 
te halt a while, burning as if for sacrifice 
to some pure deity, on those distant, ob- 
scurely-named heights, like broken swords, 
the rim of the world. A little later you 
could just see the newly opened quarries, 
like streaks of snow on their russet-brown 
bosoms. Thither in spring-time all eyes 
turned from Athens devoutly, intent till 
the first shaft of lightning gave signal for 
the departure of the sacred ship to Delos. 
Racing over those rocky surfaces, the vir- 
gin air descended hither with the secret 
of profound sleep, as the child lay in his 
cubicle hewn in the stone, the white 
fleeces heaped warmly round him. In the 
wild Amazon’s soul, to her surprise, and 
at first against her will, the maternal 
sense had quickened from the moment of 
his conception, and (that burst of angry 
tears with which she had received him 
into the world once dried up) kindling 
more eagerly at every token of manly 
growth, at length driven out every other 
feeling. And this animal sentiment, teach- 
ing the human hand and heart in her, had 
become a moral one, when King Theseus 
leaving her in anger, visibly unkind, the 
child had crept to her side, and tracing 
with small fingers the wrinkled lines of her 
woe-begone brow, carved there as if by a 
thousand years of sorrow, sown between 
thera the seed of an undying sympathy. 
She was thus already on the watch for 
a host of minute recognitions on his part, 
of the self-sacrifice involved in her devo- 
tion toa career of which she must needs 
drain out the sorrow, careful that he might 
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find only the joy. So far, amid that spare 
living, the child, as if looking up to the 
warm, broad wing of her love above him, 
seemed replete with comfort. Yet in his 
moments of childish sickness, the first 
passing shadows upon the deep joy of her 
motherhood, she teaches him betimes to 
soothe or cheat pain —little bodily pains 
only, hitherto— ventures sadly to assure 
him of the harsh necessities of life: 
“Courage, child! Every one must take 
his share of suffering. Shift not thy body 
so vehemently. Pain, taken quietly, is 
more easily borne.” 

Carefully inverting the habits of her 
own rude childhood, she learned to spin 
the wools, white and grey, to clothe and 
cover him pleasantly. The spectacle of 
his unsuspicious happiness, though at 
present a matter of purely physical condi- 
tions, awoke a strange sense of poetry, a 
kind of artistic sense in her, watching, as 
her own recreation in life long deferred, 
his delight in the little delicacies she pre- 
pared to his liking — broiled kids’ flesh, 
the red wine, the mushrooms sought 
through the early dew —his hunger and 
thirst so daintily satisfied, as he sat at 
table, like the first-born of King Theseus, 
with two wax-lights and a fire at dawn or 
nightfall, dancing to the prattle and laugh- 
ter,a bright child, never stupidly weary. 
At times his very happiness would seem 
to her like a menace of misfortune to 
come. Was there not with herself the 
curse of that unsisterly action? and not 
far from him, the terrible danger of the 
father’s, the step-mother’s jealousy, the 
mockery of those half-brothers to come? 
Ah! how perilous for happiness the sen- 
sibilities which make him so exquisitely 
happy now! Ere they started on their 
dreadful visit to the Minotaur, says Plu- 
tarch, the women told their sons and 
daughters many tales and other things to 
encourage them; and, even as she had 
furnished the child betimes with rules for 
the solace of bodily pain, so now she 
would have brought her own sad expe- 
rience into service in precepts beforehand 
for the ejection of its festering power out 
of any other trouble that might visit him. 
Already those little unavoidable disap- 
pointments which are as the shadow of 
all conscious enjoyment, were no petty 
things to her, had for her their deeper 
pathos, as children’s troubles will have, 
in spite of the longer chance before them ; 
were as the first steps in a iong story of 
deferred hopes, or anticipations of death 
itself and the end of them. 

The gift of Ares gone, the mystic girdle 
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she would fain have transferred to the 
child, that bloody god of storm and battle, 
hereditary patron of her house, faded from 
her thoughts with the memory of her 
past life. The more completely, because 
another familiar though somewhat forbid- 
ding deity, accepting certainly a cruel and 
forbidding worship, was already in pos- 
session, and reigning in the new home 
when she came thither. Only, thanks to 
some kindly local influence (by grace, say, 
of its delicate air) Artemis, this other god 
she had known in the Scythian wilds, had 
put aside her fierce — as she paused 
awhile on her heavenly course among 
these ancient abodes of men, gliding 
softly, through their dreams mainly, with 
abundance of salutary touches. Full, in 
truth, of grateful memory for some timely 
service at human hands! In these high- 
land villages the tradition of celestial vis- 
itants clung fondly, god or hero, belated 
or misled on long journeys, pleased to 
be among the sons of men, as their way 
led them up the steep, narrow, crooked 
street, condescending to rest a little, as 
one, under some sudden stress not clearly 
ascertained, had done here at the Notch, 
in this very house, thereafter forever 
sacred. The place and its inhabitants, of 
course, had been something bigger in the 
days of those old mythic hospitalities, un- 
less, indeed, divine persons took kindly 
the will for the deed—very different, 
surely, from the present condition of 
things, for there was little here to detain 
a delicate traveller, even in the abode of 
Antiope and her son, though it had been 
the residence of a king. 

Hard by stood the chapel of the god- 
dess, who had thus adorned the place 
with her memories. The priests, indeed, 
were already departed to Athens, carrying 
with them the ancient image, the vehicle 
of her actual presence, as the surest means 
of enriching the capital at the expense of 
the country, where she must now make 
poor shift of the occasional worshipper 
on his way through these mountain passes. 
But safely roofed beneath its sturdy tiles 
of grey Hymettus marble, upon the walls 
of the little square recess enclosing the 
deserted pedestal, a series of crowded 
imageries, in the devout spirit of earlier 
days, were eloquent concerning her. Here 
from scene to scene, touched with silver 
among the wild and human creatures in 
dun bronze, with the moon’s disk around 
her head, shrouded closely, the goddess 
of the chase still glided mystically through 
all the varied incidents of her story, in all 
the detail of a written book. 
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A book for the delighted reading of a 
scholar, willing to ponder at leisure, to 
make his way surely, and understand. 
Very different, certainly, from the cruel- 
featured little idol his mother had brought 
in her bundle — the old Scythian Artemis, 
hanging on the wall, side by side with the 
forgotten Ares, blood-red, she reveals her- 
self to the lad, poring through the dusk 
by taper-light, as at once a virgin, neces- 
sarily therefore the creature of solitude, 
yet also as the assiduous nurse of chil- 
dren, and patroness of the young. Her 
friendly intervention at the act of birth 
everywhere, her claim upon the nursling, 
among tame and wild creatures equally, 
among men as among gods, nay, among 
the stars (upon the very star of dawn), 
gave her a breadth of influence seemingly 
co-extensive with the sum of things. Yes! 
his great mother was in touch with every- 
thing. Yet throughout he can but note 
her perpetual chastity, with pleasurable 
though half-suspicious wonder at the mys- 
tery, he knows not what, involved therein, 
as though he awoke suddenly in some 
distant, unexplored border of her person 
and activity. Why the lighted torch al- 
ways, and that long straight vesture rolled 
round so formally? Was it only against 
the cold of these northern heights? 

To her, nevertheless, her maternity, her 
solitude, to this virgin mother, who, with 
no husband, no lover, no fruit of her own, 
is so tender to the children of others, in a 
full heart he devotes himself —his im- 
maculate body and soul. Dedicating him- 
self thus, he has the sense also that he 
becomes more entirely than ever the chev- 
alier of his mortal mother, of her sad 
cause. The devout, industrious hands 
clear away carefully the dust, the faded 
relics of her former worship, renewed 
once more as the sacred spring, set free 
from encumbrance, in answer to his will- 
ing ministries murmurs again under the 
dim vault in its marble basin, work of 
primitive Titanic fingers,—flows out 
through its rocky channel, filling the whole 
township with chaste thoughts of her. 

By much labor at length he comes to 
the veritable story of her birth, like a gift 
direct from the goddess herself to this 
loyal soul. There were those in later 
times who, like AEschylus, knew Artemis 
as the daughter not of Leto but of Deme- 
ter, according to the version of her his- 
tory now conveyed to the young Hippoly- 
tus, together with a somewhat deeper 
insight into her character. The goddess 





of Eleusis, on a journey, in the old days 
| when, as Plato says, men lived nearer the 
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gods, finding herself with child by some 
starry inmate of those high places, had 
lain down in the rock-hewn cubicle of the 
inner chamber, and, certainly in sorrow, 
brought forth a daughter. Here was the 
secret at once of that genial, all-embracing 
maternity, and of those more dubious to- 
kens, the lighted torch, the winding-sheet, 
the arrow of death on the string — of sud- 
den death, truly, as from the bow of that 
other Artemis, which may be thought 
after all the kindest, as prevenient of all 
disgraceful sickness or waste in the un- 
sulliedlimbs. For the late birth of this 
shadowy daughter was identified dimly 
with the sudden passing into Hades of 
Persephone, her first-born. As he scans 
her acts anew, an awful surmise comes to 
him: his divine patroness moves there as 
death, surely. Still, however, putting 
aside gratefully all suspicious fancies, he 
seized even in these ambiguous imageries 
their happier suggestion, satisfied in think- 
ing of his new mother as but the giver of 
sound sleep, of the benign night, whence 
— mystery of mysteries!— good things 
are born softly, from which he awakes be- 
times for his healthful service to her. 
Either way, sister of Apollo, sister of 
Persephone, to him she would be a power 
of sanity, sweet as the flowers he offered 
her gathered at dawn, setting daily their 
purple and white frost against her ancient 
marbles. There was more certainly than 
the first breath of day in them. Was it 
something of her person, her sensible 
presence, by way of direct response to 
him in his early devotion, astir for her 
sake before the very birds, nesting here 
so freely, the quail above all, in some 
privileged connection with her story, still 
unfathomed by the learned youth? Amid 
them he too found a voice, and sang ar- 
ticulately the praises of the great god- 
dess. 

Those more dubious traits, neverthe- 
less, so lightly disposed of by Hippolytus 
(Hecate still counting for him as Artemis 
goddess of health) became to his mother, 
in the light of her sad experience, the 
sum of the whole matter. While he drew 
only peaceful inducements to sleep from 
that two-sided figure, she reads there a 
volume of sinister intentions, and liked 
little this seemingly dead goddess, who 
could but move among the living bane- 
fully, stealing back with her night-shade 
into the dawn where she had no proper 
right. The gods had ever had much to 
do with the shaping of her fortunes and 
the fortunes of her kindred ; and the mortal 
mother felt nothing less than jealousy from 
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the hour when the lad had first delightedly 
called her to share his discoveries and 
learn the true story (ifit were not the mali- 
cious counterfeit) of the new divine mother 
to whom he had so absolutely entrusted 
himself. Was not this absolute chastity 
itself a kind of death? She, too, in secret, 
makes her gruesome midnight offering 
with averted eyes. She dreams one night 
he is in danger; creeps to his cubicle to 
see ; the face is covered, as he lies, against 
the cold. She traces the motionless out- 
line, raises the coverlet; with the nice 
black head deep in the fleecy pillow he is 
sleeping quietly, dreams of that other 
mother gliding in upon the moonbeam, 
and awaking turns sympathetically upon 
the living woman, subdued ina moment to 
the expression of her troubled spirit, and 
understands. 

And when the child departed from her 
for the first time, springing from his white 
bed before the dawn, to accompany the 
elders on their annual visit to the Eleusin- 
ian goddess, the after-sense of his wonder- 
ful happiness, though it stirred a new sort 
of anxiety for the future, yet tranquillizing 
her in spite of herself by its genial power 
over the actual moment, defined her work 
in life henceforward as a ministry, in full 
consciousness of its risk, to so precious a 
gift; it becamg her religion, the centre of 
her pieties. She missed painfully his 
continual singing hovering about the place, 
like the earth itself made audible in all its 
humanities. Half-selfish for a moment, 
she prays that he may remain forever a 
child, to her solace, welcoming now the 
promise of his chastity (though chastity 
were itself a kind of death) as the pledge 
of his abiding always with her. And these 
thoughts were but infixed more deeply by 
the sudden stroke of joy at his return 
home in ceremonial trim and grown more 
manly, with much increase of self-confi- 
dence in that brief absence among his 
fellows. 

For from the first the unwelcome child, 
the outcast, had been successful, with that 
special good fortune which sometimes 
attends the outcast. His happiness, his 
invincible happiness, had been found en- 
gaging, by the gods perhaps, certainly by 
men; and when King Theseus came to 
take note how things went in that rough 
life he had assigned them, he felt a half 
liking for the boy, and bade him come 
down to Athens and see the sights, partly 
by way of proof to his already somewhat 
exacting wife of the difference between 
the old love and the new as measured by 
the present condition of their respective 
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offspring. The fine nature, fastidious by 
instinct, but bred with frugality enough to 
give all the charm of contrast to that deli- 
cate new Athens, draws, as he goes, the 
full savor of its novelties, the marbles, the 
space and finish, the busy gaiety of its 
streets, the elegance of life there, still re- 
fining somehow the thought of his own 
rude home. Without envy, in hope only 
one day to share, to win them by kindness, 
he gazes on the motley garden-beds, the 
soft bedding, the showy toys, the delicate 
keep of the children of Phaedra, who turn 
curiously to their half-brother, venture to 
feel his long strange gown of homespun 
grey, like the soft coat of some wild crea- 
ture who might let one stroke it. Close to 
their dainty existence for a while, he re- 
gards it as from afar; looks forward all 
day to the lights, the prattle, the laughter, 
the white bread, like sweet cake to him, of 
their ordinary evening meal; returns again 
and again, in spite of himself, to watch, to 
admire, feeling a power within him to 
merit the like; finds his way back at last, 
still light of heart, to his own poor fare, 
able to do without what he would enjoy so 
much, Grateful for his scanty part in 
things —for the make-believe of a feast 
in the little white loaves she too has man- 
aged to come by, sipping the thin white 
wine, as he touches her dearly, she is 
shocked with the sense of some unearthly 
submissiveness in his contentment, while 
he comes and goes, singing now more 
abundantly than ever a new canticle to his 
divine mcther. Were things, after all, to 
go grudgingly with him? Sensible of that 
curse on herself, with her suspicions of 
his kinsfolk, of this dubious goddess to 
whom he has devoted himself, she antici- 
pates with more foreboding than ever his 
path to be, with or without a wife — her 
own solitude, or his—the painful heats 
and cold. She fears even these late suc- 
cesses; it were best to veil their heads. 
The strong as such had ever been against 
her and hers. The father came again; 
noted the boy’s growth. Manliestof men, 
like Hercules in his cloak of lion’s skin, he 
has after all but scant liking, feels, 
through a certain meanness of soul, scorn 
for the finer likeness of himself. Might 
this creature of an already vanishing 
world, who for all his hard rearing hada 
manifest distinction of character, one day 
become his rival, full of loyalty as he was 
already to the deserted mother? 

To charming Athens, nevertheless, he 
crept back, as occasion served, to gaze 
peacefully on the delightful good fortune 
of others, waiting for the opportunity to 
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take his own turn with the rest, driving 
down thither at last in a chariot gallantly, 
when all the town was assembled to cele- 
brate the king’s birthday. For the god- 
dess, herself turning ever kinder, and 
figuring more and more exclusively as the 
tender nurse of all things, had transformed 
her young votary from a hunter into a 
charioteer, a rearer and driver of horses, 
after the fashion of his Amazon mothers 
before him. Thereupon all the lad’s 
wholesome vanity had centred on the 
fancy of the world-famous games then 
lately estabiished, as, smiling down his 
mother’s terrors, and grateful to his celes- 
tial mother for many a hairbreadth es- 
cape, he practised day by day, fed the 
animals, drove them out, amused though 
companionless, visited them affectionately 
in the deserted stone stables of the an- 
cient king. A chariot and horses, as being 
the showiest outward thing the world 
afforded, was like the pawn he moved to 
represent the big demand he meant to 
make, honestly, generously, on the ample 
fortunes of life. There was something of 
his old miraculous kindred, alien from the 
busy new world he came to, about the boy- 
ish driver with the fame of a scholar, in 
his grey fleecy cloak and hood of soft 
white woollen stuff, as he drove in that 
morning. Men seemed to have seen astar 
flashing, and crowded round to examine 
the little mountain-bred beasts, in loud, 
friendly intercourse with the hero of the 
hour — even those usually somewhat un- 
sympathetic half-brothers, now full of 
enthusiasm for the outcast and his good 
fight for prosperity, as indeed people ever 
instinctively admired his wonderful pla- 
cidity, and would fain have shared its 
secret, as it were the carelessness of some 
fair flower upon his face. A victor in the 
day’s race, he carried home as his prize a 
glittering new harness in place of the very 
old one he had come with. “ My chariot 
and horses!” he says now, with his single 
touch of pride. Yet at home, savoring to 
the full his old solitary happiness, veiled 
again from time to time in that ancient life, 
he is still the student, still ponders the old 
writings which tell of his divine patroness. 
At Athens strange stories are told in turn 
of him, his nights upon the mountains, his 
dreamy sin, with that hypocritical virgin 
goddess, setting the jealous suspicions of 
Theseus at rest once more. For so 
“dream ” not those who have the tangible, 
appraisable world in view. -Queen Phaedra 
even looks with pleasure, as he comes, at 
home now here too, singing always auda- 
ciously, on the once despised, _illegiti- 
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mate creature, so visibly happy, occupied, 
popular. 

Encompassed by the luxuries of Athens, 
far from those peaceful mountain places, 
among people further still in spirit from 
their peaceful light and shade, he did not 
forget the kindly goddess, still sharing 
with his earthly mother the prizes, or what 
they would buy, for the adornment of their 
spare abode. The tombs of the fallen Ama- 
zons, the spot where they had breathed 
their last, in the very sanctuary of Ar- 
temis, he piously visited, informed him- 
self of every circumstance concerning 
the event with devout care, and, thinking 
on them amid the dainties of the royal 
table, boldly brought them too their share 
of the offerings to the heroic dead. Aph- 
rodite, indeed — Aphrodite, of whom he 
had scarcely so much as heard — was just 
then the best-served deity in Athens, with 
all its new wealth of color and form, its 
gold and ivory, the acting, the music, the 
fantastic women, beneath the shadow of 
the great walls still rising steadily. Hip- 
polytus would have no part in her wor- 
ship ; instead did what was in him to re- 
vive the neglected service of his own 
goddess, stirring an old jealousy. Aphro- 
dite ! she too had looked with delight upon 
the youth, already the centre of a hundred 
less dangerous human rivalries among the 
maidens of Greece, and was by no means 
indifferent to his indifference, his instinc- 
tive distaste; while the sterner, almost 
forgotten Artemis found once more her 
great moon-shaped cake, set about with 
starry tapers, at the appointed seasons. 
They knew him now from afar, by his 
emphatic, shooting, arrowy movements ; 
and on the day of the great chariot races 
“he goes in and wins.” To the surprise 
of all he compounded his handsome prize 
for the old wooden image taken from the 
chapel at home, lurking now in an obscure 
shrine in the meanest quarter of the town. 
Sober amid the noisy feasting which fol- 
lowed, unashamed, but travelling by night 
to hide it from their mockery, warm at his 
bosom, he reached the passes at twilight, 
and through the deep peace of the glen 
bore it to the old resting-place, now more 
worthy than ever of the presence of its 
mistress, his mother and all the people of 
the village coming forth to salute her, 
all doors set mystically open, as she ad- 
vances. 

Phzdra too, his step-mother, a fiery 
soul with wild, strange blood in her veins, 
forgetting her fears of this illegitimate 
rival of her own children, seemed now to 
have seen him for the first time, loved at 


. 
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last the very touch of his fleecy cloak, 
and would fain have had him of her own 
religion. As though the old neglected 
child had been another, she tries to win 
him as a stranger in his manly perfection, 
grown more than an affectionate mother 
to her husband’s son. But why thus inti- 
mate and congenial, she asks, always in 
the wrong quarter? Why not compass 
two ends at once? Why so squeamishly 
neglect the powerful, any power at all, in 
a city so full of religion? He might find 
the image of her sprightly goddess every- 
where to his liking, gold, silver, native or 
stranger, new or old, graceful, or indeed, 
if he preferred it so, in iron or stone. 
By the way, she explains the delights of 
love, of marriage, the husband once out 
of the way; finds in him, with misgiving, 
a sort of forwardness, as she thinks, on 
this one matter, as if he understood her 
craft and despised it. He met her ques- 
tions in truth with scarce so much as con- 
tempt, with laughing counter-queries, why 
people needed wedding at all? They 
might have found the children in the 
temple, or bought them, as you could 
flowers in Athens. 

Meantime Phedra’s young children 
draw from the seemingly unconscious fin- 
ger the marriage-ring, set it spinning on 
the floor at his feet, and the staid youth 
places it for a moment on his own finger 
for safety. As it settles there, his step- 
mother, aware all the while, presses sud- 
denly his hand over it. He found the ring 
there that night as he lay; left his bed in 
the darkness, and again for safety, put it 
on the finger of the image, wedding once 
for all that so kindly mystical mother. 
And still, even amid his earthly mother’s 
terrible misgivings, he seems to foresee a 
charming career marked out before him 
in friendly Athens, to the height of his 
desire. Grateful that he is here at all, 
sharing so freely at last life’s banquet, he 
puts himself for a moment in his old 
place, recalling his old enjoyment of the 
pleasure of others; feels, just then, no dif- 
ferent. Yet never had life seemed so suffic- 
ing as at this moment—the meat, the 
drink, the drives, the popularity as he 
comes and goes, even his step-mother’s 
selfish, false, ostentatious gifts. Yet she, 
too, begins to feel something of the jeal- 
ousy of that other divine, would-be mis- 
tress, and by way of a last effort to bring 
him to a better mind in regard to them 
both, conducts him (immeasurable privi- 
lege !) to her own private chapel. 

You could hardly tell where the apart- 
ments of the adulteress ended and that of 
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the divine courtesan began. Haunts of 
her long, indolent, self-pleasing nights 
and days, they presented everywhere the 
impress of Fhadra’s luxurious humor. 
A peculiar glow, such as he had never 
before seen, like heady lamplight, or sun- 
shine to some sleeper in a delirous dream, 
hung upon the bold, naked, shameful 
imageries, as his step-mother trimmed 
the lamps, drew forth her sickly perfumes, 
clad afresh in piquant change of raiment 
the almost formless goddess crouching 
there in her unclean shrine or style, set at 
last her foolish wheel in motion to a low 
chant, holding him by the wrist, keeping 
close all the while, as if to catch some 
germ of consent in his indifferent words. 
And little by little he perceives that all 
this is for him—the incense, the dizzy 
wheel, the shreds of stuff cut secretly 
from his sleeve, the sweetened cup he 
drank at her offer, unavailingly; and yes! 
his own features surely, in pallid wax. 
With a gasp of flighty laughter she ven- 
tures to point the thing out to him, full at 
last of visible, irrepressible dislike. Ah! 
it was that very reluctance that chiefly 
stirred her. Healthily white and red, he 
had a marvellous discretion about him, as 
of one never to be caught unaware, as if 
he never could b2 anything but like water 
from the rock, or the wild flowers of the 
morning, or the beams of the morning 
star turned to human flesh. It was the 
self-possession of this happy mind, the 
purity of this virgin body, she would fain 
have perturbed, as a pledge to herself of 
her own gaudy claim to supremacy. King 
Theseus, as she knew, had had at least 
two earlier loves ; for once she would be 
a first love; felt at moments that with this 
one passion once indulged, it might be 
happiness thereafter to remain chaste for- 
ever. And then, by accident, yet surely 
reading indifference in his manner of ac- 
cepting her gifts, she is ready again for 
contemptuous, open battle. Is he indeed 
but a child still, this nursling of the for- 
bidding Amazon, of that Amazonian god- 
dess—to be a child always? or a wily 
priest rather, skilfully circumventing her 
sorceries, with mystic precautions of his 
own? In truth, there is something of the 
priestly character in this impassible dis- 
cretion, reminding her of his alleged 
intimacy with the rival goddess, and re- 
doubling her curiosity, her fondness. 
Phedra, love-sick, feverish, in bodily sick- 
ness at last, raves of the cool woods, the 
chase, the steeds of Hippolytus, her 
thoughts running madly on what she fan- 
cies his secret business; with a storm of 
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abject tears, foreseeing in one moment of 
recoil the weary tale of years to come, 
star-stricken as she declares, dares to con- 
fess her longing to half-suspicious atten- 
dants ; and the cruel inherited nature of 
the daughter of the Minotaur now at full 
force in her, awoke one morning to find 
Hippolytus there kindly at her bidding, 
drove him openly forth in a tempest of 
insulting speech. There was a mordent 
there, like the menace of misfortune to 
come, in which the injured goddess also 
was invited to concur. What words! 
what terrible words! following, clinging to 
him, like acrid fire upon his bare flesh, as 
he hasted from Phzdra’s house, thrust 
out at last, his vesture remaining in her 
hands. The husband returning suddenly, 
she tells hima false story of violence to 
her bed, and is believed. 

King Theseus, all his accumulated store 
of suspicion and dislike turning now to 
active hatred, flung away readily upon 
him, bewildered, unheard, one of three 
precious curses (some mystery of. wasting 
sickness therein) with which Poseidon had 
indulged him. It seemed sad that one so 
young must call for justice, precariously, 
upon the gods, the dead, the very walls! 
Admiring youth dared hardly bid fare- 
well to their late comrade; are generous, 
at most, in stolen, sympathetic glances 
towards the fallen star. At home, veiled 
once again in that ancient twilight world, 
his mother fearing solely for what he may 
suffer by the departure of that so brief 
prosperity, enlarged as it had been, even 
so, by his grateful taking of it, is reassured, 
delighted, happy once more at the visible 
proof of his happiness, his invincible hap- 
piness. Duly he returned to Athens, early 
astir, for the last time, to restore the for- 
feited gifts, drove back his gaily painted 
chariot to leave there behind him, actually 
enjoying the drive, going home on foot 
poorer than ever. He takes again to his 
former modes of life, a little less to the 
horses, a little more to the old studies, the 
strange, secret history of his favorite god- 
dess,— wronged surely! somehow, she 
too, as powerless to help him; till he lay 
sick at last, battling one morning, unaware 
of his mother’s presence, with the feverish 
creations of the brain; the giddy, foolish 
wheel, the foolish song, of Phzdra’s 
chapel, spinning there with his heart bound 
thereto. “ The curses of my progenitors 
are come upon me!” he cries. “And 
yet, why so? guiltless as I am of evil.” 
His wholesome religion seeming to turn 
against him now, the trees, the streams, 
the very rocks, swoon into living crea- 
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tures, swarming around the goddess who 
has lost her grave quietness. He finds 
solicitation, and recoils, in the wind, in 
the sounds of the rain; till at length de- 
lirium itself finds a note of returning 
health. The feverish word-ways open un- 
expectedly upon wide currents of air, 
lulling him to sleep; and the conflict 
ending suddenly altogether at its sharpest, 
he lay in the early light motionless among 
the pillows, his mother standing by, as she 
thought, to see himdie. As if for the last 
time, she presses on him the things he 
had preferred in that eating and drinking 
she had found so beautiful. The eyes, the 
eyelids are big with sorrow ; and again, as 
he understands, making an effort for her 
sake, the healthy light returns into his; a 
hand seizes hers gratefully, and a slow 
convalescence begins, the happiest period 
in the wild mother’s life. When he longed 
for flowers for the goddess, she went a 
toilsome journey to seek them, growing 
close, after long neglect, wholesome and 
firm on their tall stalks. The singing she 
had longed for so despairingly hovers 
gaily once more within the chapel and 
around the house. 

At the crisis of that strange illness she 
had supposed her long forebodings about 
to be realized at last ; but upon his recov- 
ery feared no more, assured herself that 
the curses of the father, the step-mother, 
the concurrent ill-will of that angry god- 
dess, have done their utmost; he will 
outlive her; a few years hence put her to 
a rest surely welcome. Her misgivings, 
arising always out of the actual spectacle 
of his profound happiness, seemed at an 
end in this meek bliss, the more as she 
observed that it was a shade less uncon- 
scious than of old. And almost suddenly 
he found the strength, the heart, in him, 
to try his fortune again with the old char- 
iot; and those still unsatisfied curses, in 
truth, going on either side of him like liv- 
ing creatures unseen, legend tells briefly 
how, a competitor for pity with Adonis, 
and Icarus, and Hyacinth, and other 
doomed creatures of immature radiance in 
all story to come, he set forth joyously for 
the chariot races, not of Athens, but of 
Troezen, her rival. Once more he wins 
the prize; he says good-bye to admiring 
friends anxious to entertain him, and by 
night starts off homewards, as of old, like 
a child, returning quickly through the sol- 
itude in which he had never lacked com- 
pany, and was now to die. Through all 
the perils of darkness he had guided the 





chariot safely along the curved shore ; the 
dawn was come, and a little breeze astir, | 
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as the grey level spaces parted delicately 
into white and blue, when in a moment an 
earthquake, or Poseidon the earth-shaker 
himself, or angry Aphrodite awake from 
the deep betimes, rent the tranquil sur- 
face ; a great wave leapt suddenly into the 
placid distance of the Attic shore, and was 
surging here to the very necks of the 
plunging horses, a moment since enjoying 
so pleasantly with him the caress of the 
morning gir, but now, wholly forgetful of 
their old affectionate habit of obedience, 
dragging their leader headlong over the 
rough pavements. Evening and the dawn 
might seem to have met on that hapless 
day through which they drew him home 
entangled in the trappings of the chariot 
that had been his ruin, tili he lay at length, 
grey and haggard, at the rest he had 
longed for dimly amid the buffeting of 
those murderous stones, his mother watch- 
ing impassibly, sunk at once into the con- 
dition she had so long anticipated. 


Later legend breaks a_ supernatural 
light over that great desolation, and would 
fain relieve the reader by introducing the 
kindly Asclepius, who presently restores 
the youth to life, not, however, in the old 
form or under familiar conditions. To 
her, surely, counting the wounds, the dis- 
figurements, telling over the pains which 
had shot through that dear head now in- 
sensible to her touch among the pillows 
under the harsh broad daylight, that 
would have been no more of a solace 
than if, according to the fancy of Ovid, he 
flourished still, a little deity, but under a 
new name and veiled now in old age, in the 
haunted grove of Aricia, far from his old 
Attic home, in a land which had never 
seen him as he was. 

WALTER PATER. 


From The Contemporary Review. 
THE CIVIL LIST AND GRANTS TO THE 
ROYAL FAMILY. 


THE question as to the principles by 
which Parliament shall be guided in 
making any future grants to members of 
the royal family has been brought to a 
practical issue under circumstances the 
reverse of auspicious. It has been con- 
signed to a select committee, but the ap- 
pointment of a committee had not been 
agreed upon by the government when the 
royal messages were delivered to the 
House of Commons. It cannot be de- 
scribed as an afterthought, for, in view of 
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his repeated promises, the thought must 
have been present to the first lord of the 
treasury when he read the messages to 
the House. It was a concession unwill- 
ingly made at the last moment, and made 
under pressure, heightened, we may char- 
itably conclude, by a reconsideration of 
the moral weight attaching to previous 
pledges. But the appointment came too 
late for a free and unbiassed discussion of 
the question. It was overshadowed by 
the royal messages, which assumed that 
the main point—namely, whether the 
House was prepared to make such grants 
to her Majesty’s grandchildren —had 
been already decided, whereas it was 
upon this that doubt rested. It may be 
held to savor of some disrespect to the 
queen to send her messages to be sat 
upon by a committee. The responsible 
advisers of the crown should be actuated 
by a more delicate regard for her Maj- 
esty’s position. They are the proper 
guardians of her credit, and they cannot 
show their loyalty better than by declining 
to sanction demands upon the liberality 
of the nation which are likely to meet with 
a hesitating and qualified assent, or to 
provoke a blank refusal. If any wise rule 
has been broken in this respect the gov- 
ernment alone are to blame. As for the 
House, and the independent politicians in 
the House, they have the strongest possi- 
ble grounds for compiaint. On the last 
occasion of a royal grant many votes were 
given in assent on a distinct pledge that 
a committee should be appointed to take 
into consideration the subject of future 
grants. Mr. Gladstone, who gave the 
pledge, was not able to redeem it. If it 
should be said that he might have done 
so there and then, the reply is that he 
probably foresaw the storm which wrecked 
his ministry a month later. But the 
pledge was adopted by his successors. 
Six times over since 1887 has Mr. W. 
H. Smith recognized the obligation, and 
promised that it should soon be discharged. 
The sixth time he ventured upon an ex- 
cuse for delay. He pleaded that there 
was no urgency. He cannot be blamed 
for not foreseeing the nuptials of the Earl 
of Fife, but at any rate he knew the age 
of Prince Albert Victor, and might have 
guessed, if he did not know, what were 
the expectations of the Prince of Wales. 
If he had fulfilled his promise last session, 
or at the beginning of this, he would have 
enabled the committee to enter upon its 
task uninfluenced by special or personal 
considerations, and have rendered a duti- 
ful service to the queen. As it is, he has 





committed a blunder which operates vex- 
atiously, if not disastrously, in both direc- 
tions. 

It cannot be denied that the grants 
which Parliament has been called upon to 
make to the children of the queen have 
been viewed with disfavor from the be- 
ginning, and with growing impatience at 
every fresh demand. There is some evi- 
dence that ministers have been apprehen- 
sive of these feelings, if they have not 
shared them. We have it on the authority 
of Sir Theodore Martin * that at the com- 
mencement of the series, when a dowry 
and an annuity were asked for the princess 
royal on her marriage with Prince Fred- 
erick William of Prussia, the prince con- 
sort was anxious that the occasion should 
be taken to settle once for all what pro- 
vision should be made for the royal chil- 
dren. We are told that “the ministry 
were averse to this course, and seem in- 
deed to have been under some misgiving 
as to how Parliament might be disposed 
to deal with the special case which they 
were now Called upon to meet.” Itturned 
out that their fears were misplaced. Mr. 
Roebuck strove to lead an opposition, but 
“was able todo nothing.” The proposals 
of the government were carried by a ma- 
jority of 328 to 14. “The House,” says 
the prince, in a letter to Baron Stockmar, 
“was determined to be unanimous out of 
respect to the queen.” “All this,” he 
adds, “ only shows how little politicians, in 
their over-anxiety, often know what the 
feeling of the country is.” The prince 
expressed his belief that it would have 
been an easy matter to have carried 
through the future endowments of them 
all,” and regretted that the attempt was 
not made. But, on the whole, he was sat- 
isfied. ‘ We have,” he said, “ established 
a good precedent, not only for the grant 
itself, but for the way and manner in 
which such grants should be dealt with.” 
Experience has shown that the prince was 
over-sanguine in this conclusion. The 
settlement on the Prince of Wales, of 
course, raised no difficulty, but subsequent 
grants have seldom been carried without 
an unpleasant discussion. The large ma- 
jorities which vote for them are mislead- 
ing. They are proposed by the ministry 
of the day, who command a majority of 
the House, and the precaution is invaria- 
bly taken of coming to an understanding 
with the leaders of the opposition, whose 
co-operation is never refused. It is here 
that the influence of the crown makes 


* Life of the Prince Consort, vol. iv., p. 43. 
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itself felt. Those who are and those who 
hope soon to be its servants have a com- 
mon interest in avoiding any course which 
would wound the susceptibility of the 
sovereign. It must always be so, but in 
an especial degree when the sovereign is 
a queen and a mother, and when the ques- 
tion in hand relates to the making ofa 
provision for her children. It is impos- 
sible to impute it as blame to ministers, 
actual or expectant, that they should be 
influenced by such feelings, but it explains 
the result in a way which warrants no 
conclusion as to the sentiments of the 
people. When the bonds of party disci- 
pline are unrelaxed the leaders carry their 
followers with them, and party loyalty 
lends itself to the wishes of the crown. 

If from the lobbies of the House of 
Commons, just after a victorious vote of 
perhaps twenty or thirty to one has been 
declared, we could pass into some work- 
shop or factory, or into some quiet family, 
which might serve as a sample of hun- 
dreds of thousands throughout the land, 
we should probably find no such near ap- 
proach to unanimity. We should hear 
nothing disloyal, but we should catch 
many a dissonant note. Men of plain 
speech would say, perhaps, that the queen 
should provide for her children like other 
people; that she is rich enough to do it, 
and ought to be made to do it, instead of 
being permitted to throw them one after 
another on the nation. It is likely that 
arithmetic would be called in to illus- 
trate the argument. The queen’s children 
would be counted up, and it would be 
reckoned how much had been paid to each 
in lump sums and yearly allowances, and 
how much the whole amounted to. To 
working men, earning their twenty or 
thirty shillings a week, the aggregate may 
well seem fabulous. Their labor would 
not produce it in the course of centuries. 
Then would follow the reflection that it all 
comes out of the taxes to which they con- 
tribute when they drink a glass of ale or 
buy an ounce of tobacco or sit down with 
their wives to a cup of tea, and ingenious 
heads will do their best to compute how 
much they must drink and smoke before 
the enormous total will be covered. Such 
comments will justly be voted crude and 
perhaps too vulgar for repetition, but we 
have to remember that the people who 
make them may be counted by the million. 
It is to be feared that in many a family of 
the humbler middle class the case for the 
crown does not come off much better. 
The father winces at his income-tax, and 
he reflects that it will take five hundred 
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men like himself to defray the cost of a 
prince’s annuity. He has a family of 
girls, perhaps, who have their matrimo- 
nial expectations. What careful saving 
is requisite by way of preparation! Per- 
haps less sordid thoughts come in. It is 
a blessed thing, after all, to plod and strive 
and deny oneself for those we can call 
our own. Affection exacts it, and turns 
toil and privation into enjoyment. And 
then it may occur as a matter of surprise 
that the queen can so easily forego such 
pleasures. Her sole privilege, it will be 
said, is to have children; the further priv- 
ilege of maintaining them and providing 
for them is thrown upon the public. Such 
reflections are no doubt very one-sided, 
very narrow, and very wrong; but if they 
could all find vocal utterance, and be com- 
bined in one chorus, they would drown 
the cheers of the courtly majority at St. 
Stephen’s. 

Much of the growing irritation that has 
been felt on the subject of these royal 
grants has arisen from circumstances 
which have no logical connection with 
them, though they, nevertheless, exert a 
powerful influence on the public mind. 
For more than a quarter of a century the 
queen has given herself up to a life of 
seclusion, We know the cause and can 
respect it, but there are limits beyond 
which condonation cannot be carried. 
Nothing has happened to the queen which 
is not written down in the unalterable fate 
of men and women. Of every married 
couple one must be the survivor, and in 
one-half of all such separations it is the 
stay of the household, the counsellor, the 
protector, the bread-winner, that is taken 
away. Such severed unions, could we 
look into their history, would for the most 
part be found as full of tender recollec- 
tions and of the romance of early love as 
any that derive more of splendor, but 
not more of sanctity and nobleness, from 
their nearness toa throne. Thousands of 
women are doomed by one great loss toa 
life of penury and privation. They take 
up the struggle, the world knows nothing 
of their sorrows, and God helps them 
through. Itis useless to make compari- 
sons, but public duty must be held to 
weigh for something in the scales of pri- 
vate grief. The queen has not abandoned 
her position. Much to the satisfaction of 
her people, she has retained her place on 
the throne, but she has combined with a 
retention of its honors and emoluments 
the privileges of a recluse. We have it 


on the authority of some who have been 
her ministers that the queen is sedulous 
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in the discharge of one part of her duties. 
She reads the diplomatic despatches be- 
fore they are sent out, she examines the 
draft of every important bill, she lends to 
her advisers the aid of her large political 
experience, and probably of her matured 
opinions. Of the value of the latter her 
Majesty’s published works do not permit 
us to entertain an exaggerated estimate, 
but it is one thing to write a book and 
another to sit in council. The important 
fact is that these duties are done in pri- 
vate. The public know nothing of them. 
So far as outside observation goes, the 
life of the queen is one to which an epi- 
thet might be attached which, though 
true and not severely condemnatory, might 
sound harsh. Enough to say that it does 
not seem to be inspired by any keen in- 
stinct for the duties of her position. Par- 
liament is never opened by the queen in 
person. The commissioners who appear 
on her behalf, were their attire a little 
more modern, would pass very well for so 
many republican deputies. The queen’s 
social duties and State functions are dis- 
charged, and admirably discharged, by the 
Prince of Wales and her other children. 
Buckingham Palace is seldom tenanted. 
The year is spent in periodical transitions 
from Windsor to Osborne, and from Os- 
borne to Balmoral. The people learn 
through the newspapers that the royal 
train swept through the country while 
they were asleep, and that the blinds were 
drawn up at Perth. Only on one point 
has her Majesty displayed unfailing vigi- 
lance. Her children have always been 
marched at the proper time to the trysting- 
tree, and most gracious messages have 
been sent to Parliament. The queen has 
never ceased to be alive to the duties of 
her people, and never for a moment enter- 
tained the suspicion that they might pos- 
sibly remain unfulfilled. 

Something must be said respecting the 
character of these royal marriages, since 
it has a distinct bearing on the question 
which has been raised in Parliament. 
With one exception they have been all 
un-English. Across the Border we may 
be reminded that the exception is Scotch. 
That correction breaks no bones. Union 
or no union, we are all one people from 
Land’s End to John o’ Groats. But with 
that exception all the queen’s children 
have married foreigners. Of course we 
must not be unreasonable. England be- 
longs to the family of nations, and inter- 
marriages among members of the ruling 
houses may be permitted, and in some 
cases welcomed, on grounds of amity. It 
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| would be invidious to descend to partic- 
ulars, but there is one royal lady amongst 
us whom we never think of as a foreigner, 
whose conduct in her high station has al- 
ways been such as to entitle her to the 
warmest respect, and who never fails to 
win friends wherever her sunny glances 
fall. Two of the queen’s children have 
made great alliances. They place the 
crown in the closest family connection 
with the imperial houses of Germany and 
Russia. The time has gone by when such 
marriages could have any political impor- 
tance. They certainly do not threaten 
our liberties, and there is some reason to 
believe that they exert on the whole an 
influence rather favorable than otherwise 
to international peace. Hence we let them 
pass without any adverse comment. But 
it must be rather puzzling to an English- 
man, and were he not rather thick-skinned 
would be somewhat irritating, to reflect 
that the royal family of England has al- 
ways made it a rule to marry foreigners. 
The few marriages our princes have made 
with English women have been clandes- 
tine, illegal, and generally stamped with 
some great scandal. The brand of degra- 
dation is officially attached to them. There 
are willing swains, wealthy and of ancient 
lineage, who, but for one reason, would be 
ready to try their fortunes at court. The 
reason is one of mysterious origin, but of 
stringent rigor, and it is not pleasant to 
be doomed forever to sit below the salt. 
The queen is herself superior to this in- 
sane etiquette. She has suffered from it, 
and would, perhaps, dispense with it if 
she could. As it is she is content to sup- 
ply, in rare instances, the means of eva- 
sion. Her latest son-in-law has been made 
a Royal Highness in order to render his 
position less intolerable. It is impossible 
to envy the fate of these illustrious per- 
sonages who are from time to time brought 
over to become the husbands of English 
princesses. They are rather to be re- 
garded as fit objects of compassion. They 
will never be naturalized, however long 
they may live amongst us. They cannot 
mix freely with English society, since 
they nowhere find their equals. Popular 
they cannot be. The public eyes them 
quizzically, taking in their position at a 
glance, and delighted at surprising one of 
them in Highland garb. But it must be 
admitted that the main purpose of their 
presence on English soil is answered suc- 
cessfully. As purveyors of domestic hap- 
piness to the crown they fence it off from 
all admixture of native blood, and we 
have the honor of being their paymasters. 
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We now come to what is the principal | she was, or what she may have done with 


source of hostility to these royal grants. 
They are believed to be unnecessary. 
The queen is supposed to be extremely 
rich. Her income is set down at £385,000 
a year, the total which figures in the Civil 
List, amounting to more than a thousand 
pounds a day. It is seen to be impossible 
that the queen should spend anything like 
this enormous sum. Her Majesty has the 
reputation of being excessively econom- 
ical, not to say penurious., Tales to this 
effect, which are afloat in the Highlands, 
come like small icebergs into these south- 
ern latitudes, and create the belief that 
she has a passion for hoarding. This is 
one of the reasons assigned for her pre- 
ferring the secluded life she leads, and 
the first conclusion reached is one sug- 
gestive of injustice. The queen, it is 
said, enjoys all the emoluments of her 
high position, while she shirks its duties. 
The Prince of Wales is liberally, but not 
extravagantly, provided for by a Parlia- 
mentary grant and the income from his 
Cornish duchy. But this provision is 
made for him as heir apparent to the 
throne, and not as its occupant. The in- 
come of the prince must be heavily taxed 
in discharging duties for which his royal 
mother receives the pecuniary equivalent. 
It is not known that the queen has made 
any contribution to her son’s purse in con- 
sideration of his taking so much of the 
burden of royalty upon his shoulders. 
If this has been done it would be well 
that it were known. It would go far to- 
wards removing presumable discredit. 
The general impression is that the queen 
finds a more profitable use for her money, 
that she puts it out to the exchangers, 
buys consols or invests in land, The be- 
lief is that she is building up a colossal 
fortune, and is already one of the wealth- 
iest women in Europe. The mysterious- 
ness which has been allowed to gather 
round the proprietary interests of the 
queen gives strength to this belief. An 
act of Parliament ensures her personal 
rights as regards all estates that have 
been purchased with money accruing from 
the privy purse, and provides that, how- 
ever they may hereafter be disposed of, 
they shall never be merged in the reve- 
nues of the crown. Another act of 
Parliament secures the privacy of her 
Majesty’s testamentary dispositions. The 
wills of all her subjects when they become 
operative are open to inspection. Any one 
may read them for a shilling. But the 


will of the queen is never to see daylight. 
Her subjects are never to know how rich 
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her money. The same secrecy is thrown 
over the expenditure of the Civil List. 
The accounts, we have learned from the 
recent debate, are made up annually to 
the end of the year, while the rest of the 
public accounts are made up to the 31st 
of March. The result is that the ex- 
penditure on the Civil List can never be 
checked, only the first quarter figures in 
the returns, and the accounts for that 
smal! portion of the year may be so man- 
aged as to be perfectly accurate, and at 
the same time misleading. This secrecy 
has been vindicated in connection with 
the appointment of the Committee on 
Grants to the Crown. The “ militant” 
section of the House were most anxious 
that the accounts of the Civil List should 
be open to investigation, but the govern- 
ment stood firm, and the demand was for 
some time refused. What is the justifica- 
tion, what the motive for all this secrecy? 
It is naturally assumed that there must 
be something which it would be interest- 
ing to discover where so much pains is 
taken to conceal. 

The discussions which have taken place 
in Parliament in connection with the more 
recent grants have made us acquainted 
with the suspicions entertained as regards 
the Civil List. Whether those suspicions 
are well founded, or whether, if clearly 
verified, they point to any practice which 
is wrong or illegal, are questions which 
we need not at present discuss. The 
point is to see how they arise, and what 
room there is for them within the facts of 
the case. The Civil List of the queen 
was settled in accordance with the report 
of select committee * of the House of 
Commons, which sat in December, 1837, 
the year of her Majesty’s accession. It 
consisted of twenty-one members, among 
whom were Sir Robert Peel, Lord John 
Russell, Mr. Hume, Mr. Grote, Mr. Strutt, 
Viscount Ebrington, and Mr. Goulburn. 
The order of reference appears to have 
been extremely simple. Two sets of 
papers were referred to them, the first 
containing the accounts of the income 
and expenditure of the Civil List of Wil- 
liam IV. from January 1, 1831, to Decem- 
ber 31, 1836; the second an estimate 
prepared at the Treasury of the probable 
future charge of the Civil List of her Maj- 
esty. They were required to take these 
papers into their consideration and report 
thereon. They say, in the course of their 


* Since the above was written the report has been 
reprinted. 
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report, that, “not having the power of 
sending for papers or examining wit- 
nesses,” the information on which they 
proceeded was necessarily limited to the 
papers before them, and “ to the explana- 
tions given by the official servants of her 
Majesty (z.e., the members of the govern- 
ment) who were members of the commit- 
tee.” They add that not only had this 
information been given them to the extent 
afforded in 1830, whena similar committee 
was appointed on the accession of Wil- 
liam IV., but that more detailed explana- 
tions were added in order to assist them 
in their deliberations. Contrary to a gen- 
eral impression, they state that it had not 
been found necessary during the two last 
reigns to apply to Parliament for the 
means of defraying any increased expen- 
diture beyond the amount originally fixed 
as the income of the Civil List. It would 
therefore appear that, in the matter of 
keeping within their incomes, George IV. 
and William IV. are entitled to share in 
what has sometimes been regarded as the 
peculiar credit of the present reign. The 
changes made in the Civil List, in order to 
adapt it to the requirements of the new 
reign, did not extend much further than 
certain rearrangements. The Civil List 
of William IV. amounted to £510,000. 
From this sum was subtracted, first, the 
annuity of £50,000 paid to Queen Ade- 
laide. A further sum of £75,000 for pen- 
sions was transferred to the Consolidated 
Fund, subject to an inquiry then about to 
be instituted by the House of Commons. 
A similar transfer was made of £10,000 
which had stood under the head of Secret 
Service Money. Deducting these sums 
from the old Civil List, the aggregate is 
brought down to £375,000, which is £10,- 
000 less than the amount at which the com- 
mittee agreed to fix her Majesty’s Civil 
List. This sum of £10,000 is made up of 
£8,000, which was left unappropriated, 
apparently as a margin to “ go upon,” and 
a small balance of increase in the charges, 
after certain economies and_ personal 
changes had been made. Thus, the sala- 
ries of the lord steward and the lord 
chamberlain were reduced to £2,000, a 
saving in round figures of £1,500; the 
salary of the master of the horse was re- 
duced from 43.350 to £2,500. These 
reductions had been recommended by the 
committee of 1831, but were not carried 
into effect. This was now to be done, 


while the office of groom of the stole, with 
a salary of £2,163, was to be abolished. 
As regards inferior officers and “ menial 
servants,” the committee abstained from 
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making any inquiry, concurring in the 
opinion expressed by the committee in 
1831, that “it was not consistent with the 
respect due to her Majesty to scrutinize 
the details of her domestic household.” 
The committee agreed with the proposal 
made by the Treasury to reduce the num- 
ber of lords-in-waiting from twelve to 
eight, and the number of grooms-in-wait- 
ing from thirteen to eight. On the other 
hand, as the ladies in attendance on the 
late queen consort had been provided for 
out of the annuity of £50,000, which was 
to be omitted from the new Civil List, it 
was held necessary to make some pro- 
vision for the ladies of her Majesty’s 
household. After making these changes, 
the committee reported that the Civil List 
of her Majesty should be fixed according 
to the following estimate: Class I., Privy 
purse, £60,000; Class II., Retired allow- 
ances, salaries, and wages, £131,260; 
Class I11., Expense of household, £172,- 
500; Class IV., Royal bounty, alms, and 
special services, £13,200; Class V., Pen- 
sions (her Majesty to be empowered to 
grant pensions in every year to the ex- 
tent of £1,200 per annum). Unappropri- 
ated moneys, £8,040. The sum for pen- 
sions, which the committee enclose in 
brackets, is not usually reckoned in the 
Civil List. Omitting that sum, the other 
items amount to £385,000. 

It may be interesting at this point to go 
a little further back in our inquiries con- 
cerning the Civil List than was thought 
necessary by the committee of 1837, or 
than, indeed, fell within the limited scope 
of the terms of reference. The Civil List 
is the offspring of the Revolution. The 
customs and excise were granted to 
Charles II. for life. They went to defray 
the whole of the cost of government, to 
be supplemented, when needful, by the 
subsidies of the House of Commons. On 
the accession of William III. the House 
changed its system. It kept in its own 
hands the bulk of the revenues, applicable, 
among other purposes, to the maintenance 
of the army, preferring to vote them year 
by year, and they granted to the kinga 
life income of £600,000, to maintain his 
household and to defray those charges, 
set forth in a list or catalogue, which be- 
longed to the service of the crown. The 
same system was adopted with Anne, 
George 1., and George I1., but the allow- 
ances were larger. The sum assigned to 
the Civil List during those reigns was not 
paid wholly or chiefly in money. Certain 
sources of revenue were made over to the 
crown, which were estimated to yield a 
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certain amount, though they might, and as 
time went on they did, yield an amount 
much larger. The Civil List of George 
{I. included certain branches of the cus- 
toms and excise, the duty on “low wines ” 
and wine licenses, the flax duty, and the 
duty on certain yarn imported from Ire- 
land. Several of these duties were re- 
pealed during his reign, but in each case 
an extra sum was paid him by way of 
compensation. There was also added a 
lump sum of £120,000, to be paid in cash, 
in order to bring up the payments under 
the Civil List to the amount fixed by Par- 
liament. There were also several smaller 
or casual sources of income, of which no 
account was taken. The total sum fixed 
by the Civil List was £800,000. If the 
revenues fell short of that amount Parlia- 
ment was pledged to make it good. If 
they exceeded that amount so much the 
better for the king. On the accession of 
George III. a new system was adopted. 
The king “ gave up ” these so-called hered- 
itary revenues, and took in exchange a 
fixed annuity of £800,000, to be paid in 
money. It was not enough. Large addi- 
tions were made to it, in spite of which 
the debts on the Civil List accumulated to 
enormous amounts. The annuity was 
raised to £900,000 in 1778, and to £1,021,- 
538 in 1813, and yet it was reported bya 
select committee in 1815 that the grants 
which had been made in the course of the 
reign in liquidation of the arrears of the 
Civil List amounted to £3,113,061 I9s. 
10}@. The comment will be, what atro- 
cious extravagance! and extravagant no 
doubt it was, but we must recollect what 
charges had to be borne. The Civil List 
was then, literally, a list of the services to 
be defrayed by the crown. First came 
the annuities paid to the numerous mem- 
bers of the royal family, including the 
king and the queen consort, and amount- 
ing for the year 1813 to £334,500. Next 
came certain “allowances” to the lord 
chancellor, the speaker of the House of 
Commons, judges of the Court of King’s 
Bench and Common Pleas, barons of the 
Exchequer, and justices of the Court of 
Great Session in Wales. These were not 
small sums: the lord chancellor took 
£5,000, and the King’s Bench £8,500, the 
total amounting to £32,678 35. 49d. 
These great officials had a part of their 
salaries paid out of the Civil List, the 
rest being made up of fees, or of moneys 
voted by Parliament. Next follows a 
colossal catalogue, comprising our diplo- 
matic establishments in all parts of the 
world, from the great embassy at St. 
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Petersburg, with a salary of £10,000 a 
year, to the ministers at the court of the 
grand duke of Parma and the Swiss can- 
tons, together with a host of consuls- 
general and consuls, the total cost amount- 
ing to £160,500 9s. 2}¢. The next class 
we pass over. The charges under it are 
of a multifarious description, from the 
salary of the lord president of the Council 
at £4,000 a year, and the constable of 
Dover Castle at £4,100 a year, to the an- 
nuity of £50 paid to the mayor of Mac- 
clestield towards the stipend of the vicar 
of the parish. The aggregate amounted 
to £46,485 4s. 84¢. We must also pass 
over the * occasional payments,” includ- 
ing gifts of plate and equipages to our 
foreign ambassadors, quite in the usual 
course, and presents to foreign ministers, 
no doubt for services rendered in the com- 
plicated politics of the time. These pay- 
ments vary in amount from £19,054 6s., 
under the head of deficiency of Treasury 
fees, to £1,157 2s. 24d. to Messrs. Eyre 
and Strahan for printing Forms of Prayer. 
The Pension List also must be left un- 
touched. But it may be added, as an 
illustration of the very various character 
of the charges thrown on the Civil List, 
that the king had to pay the cost of trans- 
porting felons to Botany Bay. After this 
review there may be some disposition to 
revise the censures which have been 
passed on the extravagance of George 
III., founded chiefly on the debts that 
accumulated on the Civil List, and the 
frequent appeals to Parliament for relief. 
The king bore a large part of the ex- 
penses of the government, such as now 
figure in the Civil Service estimates. The 
sum assigned for the purpose originally was 
far too small, and in the eventful course 
of his reign it was impossible to keep with- 
in the ancient bounds. The system was 
largely altered on the accession of George 
1V., but not completely till the reign of 
William IV., on whose Civil List that of 
the queen was modelled. 

It is evident, from the account above 
given of their labors, that the committee 
of 1837 did not interpret their duties too 
seriously. They reduced some of the 
larger salaries, they slightly diminished 
the number of officials in attendance at 
court, and they transferred some consider- 
able items of account from the Civil List 
to the Consolidated Fund; but they made 
no attempt to analyze the aggregates of 
expenditure. The accounts whieh were 
placed before them for their guidance 
showed how much had been actually 
spent in each year of the previous reign 
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from 1831 to 1836, and, with the exception 
of the changes just mentioned, they adopt- 
ed the figures without inquiry in fixing 
her Majesty’s Civil List. It was assumed 
that the expenditure under William IV. 
furnished no openings for economy, and 
that the same scale would be appropriate 
for the queen. To show how much room 
there was for investigation and possible 
retrenchment, it will suffice to mention 
how much of the expenditure was exam- 
ined in detail and how much was passed 
in the lump. The salaries in the lord 
chamberlain’s department amounted to 
£66,499. Of this sum, the salaries of the 
lord chamberlain himself and of the lords 
and grooms in waiting account for £1I0,- 
304. The salaries of the ladies of the 
bed-chamber, the maids of honor, and 
the “ menial attendants ” on her Majesty’s 
person bring the sum up to £20,064. 
Then come “other offices and superannu- 
ations,” £46,435. Some of these are 
enumerated it one of the appendices, but 
the sum total is left untouched by the 
committee. It is the same with the sala- 
ries in the lord steward’s department. 
His own salary is £2,000, reduced from 
£2,436; “other offices and superannua- 
tions” amount to £34,381. Turning to 
the list in which most of these offices are 
given, we find the corps of gentlemen-at- 
arms down for £5,129, the corps of yeo- 
men of the guard for £7,500; gentlemen 
ushers, grooms, pages, etc., for £7,576; 
officers having charge of furniture, £5,809; 
while the comptroller of accounts, clerks, 
and messengers in the lord chamber- 
lain’s office cost £3,110. In the lord 
steward’s department there is a treasurer 
with a salary of £904, a comptroller at 
the same sum, and a master of the house- 
hold at £1,158. The secretary, paymaster 
of the household, and clerks, office-keep- 
ers, and messengers in the lord steward’s 
office cost among them £2,920. Then 
follows a picturesque entry. Domestic 
servants in the ewry, wine and beer cel- 
lars, clerks of the kitchen’s office, kitchens, 
confectionery, pastry, table-deckers, etc., 
£9,938. Onthe establishment of the mas- 
ter of the horse, we have the master 
himself with a salary of £2,500; a chief 
equerry and clerk marshal, salary £1,000; 
four equerries, £3,000; secretary and 
clerks of stables, £1,500; and finally, pass- 
ing over other items, “coachmen, postil- 
ions, helpers, grooms, porters, footmen, 
and other domestic servants, £12,563.” 
The superannuations and retired allow- 
ances for the three departments amount to 
more than £16,000. 





All this money goes | fish, and £4,644 on grocery. 
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for salaries and wages alone. It was spent 
under William IV., and it followed, as a 
matter of course, that it should be spent 
under Queen Victoria. It amounts to a 
grand total of £131,260, and the committee 
took it over bodily into the new Civil List. 

The same plan was adopted in fixing 
the sum that should be applied to the 
future expense of the royal household. 
The accounts referred to the committee 
included his late Majesty’s tradesmen’s 
bills for a period of six years, showing 
how much was spent each year on each 
article of outlay or consumption. The 
total amounted to an average of about 
£172,500, and this sum the committee 
adopted in fixing the expenditure of the 
queen. The tradesmen’s bills in the lord 
chamberlain’s department fall under some 
six-and-thirty different heads. Taking the 
year 1836, the upholsterers and cabinet- 
makers figure for £11,381; joiners and 
blindmakers, £1,038; locksmiths, iron- 
mongers, and armorers, £4,119; and so 
on with trunkmakers, clockmakers, silk- 
mercers, linendrapers, etc., to the end of 
the list. The tailors’ bills vary a good 
deal from year to year. In 1832 they 
amounted to £2,682, the next year only to 
459, the year after they reached £1,547, 
then sank to £938, and closed in 1836 at 
£25. In the whole of the six years £52 
was spent in hats, and £97 in hosiery and 
gloves. The washing of the household 
came to £3,014 in 1836, and to £15,431 in 
the six years. Next to washing stands 
soap. It cost £479 in 1836, and this was 
about the average, the total for six years 
being £2,687. During the whole period 
4774 Was spent on chimneysweeps, and 
£11,154 on surgeons, apothecaries, and 
chemists. Then follows a miscellaneous 
item of allowances in lieu of apartments 
and lodgings, hire of horses, disburse- 
ments of the lord chamberlain’s office, the 
several housekeepers, extra housemaids, 
charwomen, rates and taxes, amounting to 
£4,031, or a six years’ total of £28,050. 
Last of all comes an item of £2,997, or a 
total of £18,651, for “ messengers’ bills.” 
We seem to have seen this before, but it 
has not been reckoned twice over. We 
are now among bills, and not salaries. 
Let us now cross over to the lord steward’s 
department, which has mainly to do with 
consumable provisions, the furnishing of 
the royal tables. Again taking tie year 
1836 as an example, we find that £2,050 
was spent on bread, £4.976 on butter, 
bacon, cheese, and eggs, £9,472 on butch- 
er’s meat, £3,633 on poultry, £1,979 on 
Among bev- 
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erages, £4,850 is down for wine, £1,843 for 
liqueurs, and £2,811 for ale and beer. The 
wax candles consumed cost £1,977; the 
tallow candles, £679; the lamps, £4,660; 
and the fuel, £6,846. The total amount 
expended on these and similar articles for 
- one year was £63,907, while sundry other 
expenses in the lord steward’s department, 
including gardens, yachts, travelling ex- 
penses, board wages, etc., bring it up to 
£92,065. We will spare our readers a 
visit to the establishment of the master of 
the horse, with its £6,208 for liveries, 
£5,208 for forage, and £4,825 for car- 
riages, reaching a total in tradesmen’s 
bills for one year of £38,734, and a total 
for the six years of £232,059. The total 
of these tradesmen’s bills in all three de- 
partments was found, as has been said, to 
amount on an average to £172,500, and 
this allowance was inserted, without any 
questions being asked, in her Majesty’s 
Civil List. 

We cannot but profess some penitence 
for troubling our readers with these de- 
tails. It would have been easier, and far 
more agreeable, to deal with aggregate 
figures. But great totals are apt to be- 
come unmeaning on account of their mag- 
nitude ; when a practical object is in view 
it is nécessary to unwrap them, so as to 
see what they enclose. Two points have 
been raised respecting the Civil List. One 
is that her Majesty must have made great 
savings upon the spending estimates; the 
other that such savings ought to have 
been paid into the Treasury, instead of 
going, as it is said they have gone, into 
the privy purse. Hitherto the public has 
been in profound ignorance on the whole 
matter. The Civil List was framed more 
than half a century ago, and from that 
time till now there has been no official 
information as to how it has worked. It 
may be assumed that there has been no 
deficiency, or Parliament would have been 
applied to; where the total sum is so con- 
siderable it would be surprising if it had 
proved to be just enough and no more. 
It is probable that there have been sur- 
pluses on some of the classes of expendi- 
ture, and, as they do not figure in any 
return that has been made to Parliament, 
there is but one way of explaining their 
disappearance. As to the possibility of 
introducing large economies into the ex- 
penditure of the royal household, the de- 
tails we have given would seem to leave 
no manner of doubt. If some one clear 


head had the management of the money, 
there might be savings on an enormous 
The great officers of State, the 


scale. 
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lord chamberlain and the lord steward, 
who are supposed to preside over the 
chief spending departments, are but figure- 
heads. They go out with every change 
of ministry, and others take their place. 
They represent two separate and rival 
systems of household management, which 
perpetually tend to clash with each other, 
and they have each their separate hie- 
rarchies of administrators within the 
household. But these permanent officials 
are probably open to influence from the 
one supreme authority, and may be brought 
to lend themselves to measures conducive 
to economy. The number of “menial 
servants” may have been diminished. 
One-half of the vast population of the 
kitchens may have been struck off the 
lists. A firmer hand may have regulated 
the daily supply of bacon and eggs and 
butcher’s meat. The tailors’ bills and the 
upholsterers’ bills may have fallen far be- 
low their former level. Some large reduc- 
tion may have been made in the thousands 
of pounds which were spent under the easy 
régime of the sailor king in intoxicating 
liquors. We know that for twenty years 
the queen’s household was under the en- 
lightened and vigorous management of the 
prince consort. He had a battle to wage 
at the beginning with the State officials 
and their underlings, but he won it, and 
had his way. It is possible that under 
him a new series of traditions began, and 
that they have borne fruit. We know 
nothing of these things, and, notwithstand- 
ing the promise of information, which, as 
we learn while writing, Mr. Goschen has 
given to the select committee, it is not 
likely that we shall be permitted to know 
all. The Civil List is a farm of great nat- 
ural fertility. It brings forth abundantly 
every year. How much of the produce 
runs to waste, or is lost on the way to the 
granary, and how much is safely garnered 
is simply a question of management. We 
may assume that it has been managed 
fairly well, as well as the intricate and 
absurd system which custom has imposed 
upon the royal household will permit. If 
so, there have been surpluses beyond 
doubt, and probably large ones. That 
they have been caught up and secured is 
at least a likely inference, and, whatever 
may be armed said as to the overriding 
claims of the Treasury, it is better that 
they should exist, and should be usefully 
invested, than that they should have been 
intercepted and allowed to stagnate and 
disappear in a swamp of extravagance. 

It will be gathered from our analysis of 
the Civil List of William IV. that in his 














time the royal establishment was under 
the control of three great officers of State, 
the lord chamberlain, the lord steward, 
and the master of the horse. The same 
arrangement still exists. The government 
will not part with these offices, which 
come in so conveniently for purposes of 
patronage and promotion. These and 
other appointments, which change occu- 
pants with every new ministry, absorb a 
great deal of the money which is popularly 
supposed to go to the queen, and though 
they add to the magnificence of the court, 
they do not add in the same degree to the 
personal comfort of the sovereign, The 
whole system is medieval, and should be 
abolished. It would have been found un- 
endurable under the present reign, with its 
closer domesticities, and its finer sense of 
household order and decorum, if a com- 
promise had not been arranged in the 
early days of the prince consort, by which 
the ruling autocrats consented to give up 
to him some of their powers, and permit 
him to governintheirname. The subject 
is mentioned by Sir Theodore Martin, but 
is dealt with much more at large in a 
memorandum drawn up by Baron Stock- 
mar, and published with some fulness in 
his “ Memoirs,” edited, in the English 
translation, by Mr. Max Miiller. Itis there 
printed for the amusement of the German 
public, and we have every right to share 
in the enjoyment. The baron relates * 
that the palace was in the charge of three 
separate departments, each of which 
moved along its own predestined track 
without any sort of unity or pre-arrange- 
ment. It was not decided which parts of 
the palace belonged respectively to their 
control. In the time of George III. the 
lord steward had the custody of the whole 
palace, excepting the royal apartments, 
drawing-rooms, etc. In the two next 
reigns it was held that the whole of the 
ground-floor, including halls and dining- 
rooms, was in his charge. At the begin- 
ning of the present reign the lord steward 
surrendered to the lord chamberlain the 
grand hall and other rooms on the ground- 
floor, but it was a question quite in the 
clouds to whom the jurisdiction of the 
kitchens, sculleries, and pantries belonged. 
The outside of the palace pertained to the 
department of the woods and forests. 
One result of this arrangement was that, 
while the lord chamberlain could clean 
the inside of the windows he could not 
clean the outside, and negotiations had to 
be carried on to secure that the opera- 


* Memoirs of Baron Stockmar, vol. ii., p. 117 
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tions within and without should be con- 
ducted at the same time. The house- 
keepers, pages, and housemaids were 
under the authority of the lord chamber- 
lain ; the footmen, livery porters, and un- 
der-butlers under that of the master of the 
horse; while the clerk of the kitchen, the 
cooks, and porters were under the juris- 
diction of the lord steward. It was the 
duty of the lord steward to lay the fires 
and of the lord chamberlain to light them. 
The lord chamberlain had to provide the 
lamps and the lord steward to keep them 
inorder. Ifa pane of glass in the scullery 
wanted mending a requisition had to be 
prepared and signed by the chief cook ; it 
was then countersigned by the clerk of 
the kitchen, then taken to be signed by 
the master of the household, thence taken 
to the lord chamberlain, by whom it was 
authorized, and finally laid before the 
clerk of the works in the department of 
the woods and forests. The authority of 
the master of the household was entirely 
unrecognized. The servants went off duty 
whenever they liked, while the dormito- 
ries, where ten or a dozen footmen slept 
in the same room, were the scene of 
smoking, drinking, and other irregulari- 
ties. Such was the glorious chaos for 
which we were paying under the Civil 
List. It certainly does appear that the 
committee of 1837 might have usefully 
asked a few questions. 

Though the committee of 1837 might 
have turned their opportunities to better 
account, it would be wrong to blame them. 
They were the servants of the House of 
Commons, and acted on the terms of 
reference which fixed the limits of their 
duties. The time allowed them was short. 
The youthful queen was waiting to know 
on what footing her establishment was to 
be placed, and the House was anxious to 
get the work done. Besides, how could 
men like Sir Robért Peel, Lord John Rus- 
sell, and Mr. Grote undertake to grapple 
with the details of kitchen expenditure, 
or sit in judgment on tradesmen’s bills ? 
Nevertheless, the basis of the arrange- 
ment they adopted was absurd, and the 
whole of the proceedings perfunctory. 
They had no right to send for persons, 
papers, and records. Perhaps they ought 
to have had that right, but it is not likely 
that any information they had asked for 
would have been refused. In the days of 
George III. there were frequent com- 





mittees on the Civil List, and they were 
| far more inquisitive than that of 1837, or 
| than that probably of 1889. Part of these 
| debts arose out of wasteful expenditure 
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in fitting up rooms at the various palaces 
for members of the royal family, in furni- 
ture, clothing, and comestibles. A com- 
mittee which sat in 1812 entered freely 
into all such matters, and has left several 
interesting discoveries on record. It was 
found, for example, that the royal princes, 
though receiving allowances from Par- 
liament, drew largely from the lord 
steward’s department. They received 
considerable additions to their income 
“in kind.” In other words, they quartered 
themselves upon the Civil List for wine 
and butcher’s meat and groceries, and, 
probably, for tailoring. The committee 
note these irregularities, and express a 
hope that, as the princes have a larger 
allowance than formerly, they will hence- 
forth cease. Some curious light was also 
thrown upon the way in which articles of 
domestic consumption were supplied to the 
household. There were two methods : one 
by livery, the other by requisition. By the 
method of livery certain, quantities of 
provisions of all sorts were sent in regu- 
larly and automatically, whether they 
were wanted or not, according to rules 
which had been framed thirty years be- 
fore. As they were sent in of course they 
were received, and so much as was not 
wanted became the perquisite of the re- 
ceiver. There would, no doubt, be a way 
of turning these superfluous supplies into 
money, and numerous members of the 
household would be in receipt of a regular 
income for articles which figured in the 
accounts as having been consumed by the 
household. The committee gravely recom- 
mend that in future the supplies furnished 
by the lord steward shall be based upon 
actual consumption. The other method, 
that of requisition, was simply this, that 
everybody asked for what they wanted, 
and got it. The committee suggest that 
for the future this privilege of unlimited 
demand should be reserved for members 
of the royal family. 

Such were the discoveries made and the 
reforms suggested in 1812. No one knows 
whether the reforms were carried out. A 
too rigorous discipline was hardly likely 
under the regency, or under George IV., 
or under the free and easy arrangements 
of William IV. Legally and officially 
King William had no children. But un- 
officially he had a numerous family by 
Mrs. Jordan. To his honor he acknowl- 
edged them. To the honor of his queen 
she did the same. Moralists may be left 


to decide the quality of the connection, 
but it is understood to have had all the 
characteristics of a valid marriage except 
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the legal ceremony, and to have been pro- 
ductive of much more happiness to both 
parties than many unions that receive the 
consecration of the Church. The king’s 
children frequented the court, and were 
always welcome at their father’s house. 
They could not be placed on the Civil 
List. Parliament could not be applied to 
for grants. Yet there is not much doubt 
that we paid for them in one way or 
another. Like the children of George 
III., they probably got something “in 
kind.” There would be a pretty free 
quartering on the royal table. When his 
Majesty’s tailor’s bill suddenly sprang up, 
as we have seen, to an inordinate amount, 
it is not to be necessarily inferred that the 
clothing all went on to the king’s back. 
We may be perfectly sure that his Majesty 
cared but little about the kitchen, or about 
the “menial servants,” or about the vol- 
ume of the supply which rolled through 
all departments of the household. He 
was a jovial, good-natured fellow, ready 
to shake hands with anybody, and equal 
to a jig in the streets on loyal provocation. 
He was rough-hewn in his politics, and 
he would suddenly remember at times 
that it became him to be every inch a 
king, and then there would be some reac- 
tionary atonement for his usual gaiety. 
But at bottom the nation liked him. Have 
we not seen the medals on which he was 
affectionately described as the “ Father 
of his People”? It was under such cir- 
cumstances, and such auspices, that the 
expenditure on the Civil List took place 
during the six years covered by the ac- 
counts which were referred to the select 
committee of 1837, and which they took 
as a guide in fixing the Civil List of the 
present reign. It is too much to say that 
they took them as a guide; they adopted 
them bodily, and made them the rule of 
expenditure for the next half century. 
They certainly furnished a splendid field 
for retrenchment. No more luxuriant 
harvest ever invited the sickle, and, if 
there has been any economizing genius at 
work in the royal household, some large 
part of the crop must have been garnered. 

The altered conditions of modern life, 
in which the sovereign shares as fully as 
the wealthiest of her subjects, must make 
some difference in the application of what 
may be d-scribed as the spending clauses 
of the Civi: List. The arrangements con- 
templated in the framing of the list were 
made on the supposition that the sovereign 
would reside during most of the year at 
one or other of the royal palaces which 
have been built at the cost of the nation, 
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and principally either at Buckingham 
Palace or Windsor. The staff of servants, 
and the organization of the household in 
all its departments, have been settled on 
that supposition. The system is too co- 
lossal to be transferred from one place to 
another. But the queen resides for a 
great part of every year at Osborne and 
Balmoral, which are not royal palaces, but 
private country houses. Do the functions 
of the lord chamberlain and the lord stew- 
ard extend to these residences? Do they 
undertake the furnishing, repairing, up- 
holstering, and victualling just as they 
would if the royal household were inhabit- 
ing its official quarters? And what takes 
place with the fixed establishments at 
Windsor and Buckingham Palace during 
the queen’s long absences? Does the 
costly machine run on as usual when the 
motive power — the presence of the sover- 
eign —is withdrawn? These are myster- 
ies into which perhaps it is presumption 
to attempt to pry. When George III. 
used to visit Weymouth, the furthest ex- 
tent of his summer migrations, the ex- 
penses were merged into one lump sum, 
which was entered in the accounts of the 
year-among the tradesmen’s bills, but that 
method would hardly be applicable to the 
regular and long periods of residence in 
Scotland and the Isle of Wight. No one 
would dream of a wish to interfere with 
the tastes or to trammel the movements 
of the queen, but there is reason to infer 
that the whole system needs revising in 
adaptation to modern requirements and in 
the interests of convenience and economy. 

Whether or not any savings have been 
made in those classes of the Civil List 
that are under the nominal control of the 
lord chamberlain and the lord steward, 
there is the privy purse to which no 
charges are assigned. This is income 
without any visible or imaginable expen- 
diture, and it would seem that there is 
only one way in which it can have been 
disposed of. The establishments for which 
provision is made seem to cover every 
conceivable want. Servants, food, cloth- 
ing, housekeeping in all its possible phases 
and ramifications, gardens, parks, yachts, 
horses, carriages, everything that the 
fancy can picture as requisite for the 
comfort of the sovereign and for maintain- 
ing the state of the crown are provided 
for on the most ample and magnificent 
scale. From the mistress of the robes to 
the chimneysweeper, from the master of 


the household to casual charwomen, from | 


the artists employed in refitting, furnish- 
ing, and decorating the royal apartments 


down to those whose duty it is to chalk 
the floors, everybody and everything are 
included in the salaries and the trades- 
men’s bills, which are paid without the 
intervention of the queen. For sea ex- 
cursions and passages to Cherbourg there 
is a costly royal squadron always in readi- 
ness. Until we know the contrary we may 
assume that the expenses connected with 
her Majesty’s Continental expeditions are 
paid for in the same way. What then, it 
may be asked, is left for the privy purse? 
This is one of the standing puzzles with 
plain and simple people, who look into 
these matters and endeavor to understand 
in what way their money goes. The 
president of the United States receives 
£10,000 a year during his term of office, 
out of which sum he has to defray all the 
charges of the White House, and support 
the modest splendors of his administra- 
tion. The queen of England has every 
imaginable want provided for out of the 
Civil List, and £60,000 a year besides. 
It is not our business to ask what is done 
with this largesum. It is paid avowedly 
as a private solatium or honorarium, and 
the terms of the contract must be kept. 
But when the question arises whether the 
queen is able from her private resources 
to make provision for members of her 
family instead of applying to Parliament, 
it cannot be forgotten, as a fact relevant 
to the inquiry, that this-sum, which has 
gone annually to the privy purse for more 
than half a century, mounts up to an ag- 
gregate exceeding three millions. If any 
large part of it has not been spent but 
invested, her Majesty cannot be in a 
needy condition. 

Then comes the question which has 
been mooted in Parliament, whether, sup- 
posing that savings have been made upon 
the Civil List, the queen is under any 
obligation to pay them into the Treasury. 
The Civil List Act is silent on the point. 
The report of the select committee on 
which the act was based is equally silent. 
There is just one sentence on which, per- 
haps, a doubt might be raised. After stat- 
ing that it had not been found necessary 
during the two last reigns to apply to 
Parliament for the means of defraying any 
increased expenditure beyond the amount 
originally fixed as the income of the Civil 
List, the committee say : ** The importance 
of this strict attention to the due and care- 
ful appropriation of the funds provided 
for the support of the dignity of the sov- 
ereign is so obvious as to require no 
|further observation; and the necessity of 
‘avoiding all debt or excess of expenditure 
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for the future is no less essential to the 
best interests of the crown than to the 
reasonable hopes and expectations of the 
people.” Among the papers referred to 
the committee there was a summary of 
the entire income and expenditure of the 
Civil List during six years of the late 
king’s reign. The expenditure shows 
what had been spent in the various classes 
as against the income. The total income 
of the Civil List for that period amounted 
to £3,060,000, and the expenditure to 
£3,020,810. Out of the difference be- 
tween the two a sum of £22,731 is set 
down as “applied to the privy purse.” 
This sum evidently represents savings, 
and it is disposed of in this way. There 
is a final balance left of £14,909, which, 
it is fair to assume, would also have had 
the same destination. The signature of 
F. T. Baring, the chancellor of the ex- 
chequer, is at the foot of this statement, 
showing that the appropriation had been 
made with his knowledge and sanction. 
These accounts came under the notice of 
the committee, yet no objection was 
raised. In the minutes of the proceed- 
ings of the committee, the question of 
misappropriation, or of the duty of the 
sovereign to pay back any surplus into 
the Treasury, was not even mentioned, 
although Mr. Hume, who had an eye to 
rule and for the smallest economies, was 
one ofthe members. The one idea of the 
committee seems to have been that the 
total sum assigned to the Civil List should 
not be exceeded. They said, in effect: 
“Take this, and make it do; but you 
must take care not to ask us for more.” 
It need hardly be said that there is abso- 
lutely not a single precedent for paying 
back into the Treasury any part of the 
allowance of the Civil List, or for not 
drawing the whole of it. This has been 
the case for the last two hundred years. 
There have been, as is well known, nu- 
merous and large departures from the rule 
in the opposite direction. 

It may be assumed that, after an allow- 
ance has once been fixed by Parliament, 
any provision for the paying back of sav- 
ings would be nugatory. There never 
would be any savings to be paid back. 
The money would always be spent. Ex- 
travagance-is easy, and more especialiy 
when payments are made on a system 
which is not supposed to imply extrava- 
gance. This sum, it would be said, is what 
a select committee appointed by the House 
of Commons has judged to be sufficient, 
and has also thought to be required. 
Why should we impugn the judgment of 
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this important body by showing, as a mat- 
ter of fact, that they have been wrong in 
their calculations, and have been liberal to 
a shamefulexcess? No, the money would 
be spent. It would be the easiest way, 
and, in some sense, the proper way. 
Economy is generally a difficult task. 
When established methods of procedure 
and personal interests have to be inter- 
fered with it easily becomes ungracious. 
The only all-prevailing motive to econ- 
omy is self-interest. Make it the interest 
of the sovereign to save, and it is possible 
that savings will be effected. Take away 
that motive, and there will be none. What 
are the interests of the public in this mat- 
ter? There can be no doubt that they are 
on the side of economy. Extravagance is 
a bad thing altogether, apart from the 
money that is needlessly expended. If 
the money saved were carried in chests to 
the cliffs of Dover and pitched into the 
sea, the moral influences of the economy 
by which it had been saved would remain 
asaclear gain. If, instead of being tum- 
bled into the sea, it has been paid into the 
privy purse, and found its way into con- 
sols and manors, it would probably be 
regarded by most people as a better des- 
tination. The effect would be to enrich 
the sovereign, but if it were not hers it 
certainly would not be ours. It would 
have: disappeared through innumerable 
sluices, creating moral malaria by the way. 
If savings are to be enforced and taken 
care of on behalf of the public, the most 
natural course would be to appoint an 
Argus-eyed comptroller, though we should 
probably have to appoint some one to 
control him. The appointment of such an 
officer was recommended by a select com- 
mittee of the House of Commons in 1815, 
and he is probably the official who now 
figures under that name in the lord stew- 
ard’s department. But he can only take 
for his guide the provisions of the Civil 
List, and so long as they are not exceeded 
he has no right to challenge expenditure. 
Should they ever be exceeded the Treasury 
would now decline to pay. The authori- 
ties at Whitehall cannot overstep the lim- 
its laid down by act of Parliament. 

Some jealousy has been expressed at 
the idea that the queen is growing rich by 
legacies and private accumulations. It is 
said to be opposed to the policy of the 
State, which has now been pursued for a 
couple of centuries, of depriving the crown 
of all independent resources, and making 
it entirely dependent on the liberality of 
Parliament. The feeling is respectable on 


the score of lineage, but it has outlived 
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the circumstances which gave rise to it. 
There are the strongest reasons why the 
public revenues should not be placed in 
the hands of the crown. Before the Rev- 
olution, as regards a large part of them, 
they were granted, as has been said, to 
the king for life, and they enabled him to 
avoid the summoning of Parliament for 
years together. We have some historical 
affection for the impecuniosity of the ear- 
lier Plantagenet kings, which compelled 
them to appeal to their subjects for aid, 
and laid the foundations of the House of 
Commons. Merely as a matter of wise 
administration, it is proper that the crown 
should not have the handling of any pub- 
lic money beyond the fixed sum assigned 
to the Civil List, and that this sum should 
be carefully adjusted to actual require- 
ments. But we may abandon the ancient 
fear of a sovereign becoming too rich if 
the wealth is honestly acquired. Itbrings 
with it no danger to our political liberties. 
The abuses inveighed against by Burke 
arose from the vices of the constitution 
and from the laxity of ministerial admin- 
istration. It thus happened that a mem- 
ber of Parliament held the post of turn- 
spit in the royal kitchen, employing a 
deputy to do the work, and that seven 
members of Parliament were comfortably 
provided for at the Board of Plantations. 
It was the multiplication of offices which 
could be used as bribes, and a great part 
of which were paid out of the Civil List, 
that put in jeopardy the independence of 
the House of Commons. We have es- 
caped these evils, and there is no likeli- 
hood of their recurrence. The crown has 
but small means of exercising political 
influence. Even the sprays and jets that 
spurt out from the fountain of honor fall 
upon persons designated by the prime 
minister. Meanwhile the sovereign may 
have a numerous offspring, that otfspring 
may have offspring of their own, till there 
is a little army of princes and princesses 
to be provided for in the future, and Par- 
liament gives notice that it will make no 
provision for any that do not come in the 
direct line of the succession. Ia these 
circumstances it would be against nature 
if the queen should not wish to lay by all 
she can. If her Majesty is as rich as she 
is supposed to be, it ought to afford no 
material for jealousy or regret. It may 
help to save us from some misgivings 
when we tighten the purse-strings, and 
will tend to cheapen loyalty. 

But just at this point a question of some 
delicacy is raised. Why, somebody asked, 
during the recent debate in the House of 
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Commons, does the queen ask us to be- 
stow grants upon her grandchildren? Is 
it because she cannot keep them herself, 
or because she thinks that we ought to 
keep them? The question is not, per- 
haps, put in the most considerate terms, 
but it has the merit of hitting the nail on 
the head. Her Majesty is probably of 
opinion that a distinct duty as regards 
maintenance devolves upon the nation 
with respect to the whole of the royal 
family, and the opinion, extreme perhaps 
as it may be deemed, is not incapable of 
being supported by some arguments of a 
constitutional and almost radical com- 
plexion. It is sound doctrine that the 
crown does not exist for its own sake, but 
for the sake of the nation. Itis a valua- 
ble possession, in which all the subjects 
of the queen have some share. We should 
say of the crown, as an institution, that it 
is made for the people, and not the people 
for the crown, Our sovereigns reign over 
us not by right of conquest, nor yet by 
any principle of divine right, but in virtue 
of a Parliamentary settlement, in which 
for two centuries the nation has con- 
curred. The ancestors of the reigning 
family were living contentedly at Hanover 
when we invited them over to help us to 
save the realm. It is easy to smile at this 
notion now, but it was a very real thing 
then. It may be said that we could and 
should have done without them, but this 
is to argue backwards from the state of 
enlightenment and comparative political 
maturity which it has taken two hundred 
years toreach. In the opinion of compe- 
tent and impartial judges, our political 
future was by no means assured when the 
house of Hanover ascended the throne. 
It was at any rate on the cards that, if the 
Jacobite conspiracies had succeeded, the 
country might have been thrown upon a 
downward track, and our free institutions 
have suffered a long collapse. If the 
throne were now without heirs it can 
hardly be imagined that we should invite 
a new dynasty to take possession, but 
there are not many who would care to dis- 
pense with the throne except from sheer 
necessity. A few convinced politicians 
would, no doubt, easily extemporize a 
republican constitution, but no nation in 
its senses will abandon for the sake of 
theory a system of government which 
works well, or needlessly consent to be 
severed from its historical traditions. It 
would be to squander under this last head 
a treasure which could not be replaced, and 
to impoverish sentiments which are at 
once the cheapest of popular luxuries and 
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among the most powerful forces that sway 
mankind. A monarchy symbolizes the 
unity of the nation as it is to-day and inits 
connection with the past. It keeps the 
first place in the commonwealth out of the 
clutches of rival parties. It preserves 
clear and open a broad and picturesque 
domain, where, in the intervals of our 
political battles, we can all pitch our tents 
and live peaceably together. It also in- 
spires a feeling of certainty as regards 
the future. Our prime ministers we can 
change as often as we see fit, but we have 
already fixed upon the titular chief of our 
“crowned republic,” and the nation feels 
it some relief to know that he will! not de- 
pend for his elevation upon the chances 
of an electioneering campaign. 

Unless the monarchy is defenceless in 
the realm of argument, it must be defended 
on the score of utility, as an institution 
which, on the whole, is serviceable to the 
nation, and if it is useful it must, like 
other useful things, be paid for. That is 
a point which may still call for examina- 
tion, for we may be asked to pay too much. 
The difficulty arises when the precincts 
of the throne become a congested dis- 
trict through over-population. The Duch- 
ess of Gloucester, the youngest of the 
children of George III., in looking back 
upon the family squabbles and troubles 
which chequered the experience of the 
royal household in her earlier years, is 
said to have remarked in her old age, 
“The truth is, there were too many of 
us.” Perhaps the same explanation, not 
happily of domestic dissensions, but of 
Parliamentary difficulties in the matter of 
grants to members of the royal family, 
would serve to-day. Unhappily it is im- 
possible to keep fecundity within strictly 
utilitarian limits. In these matters nature 
has a way of its own, It is said that all 
we are bound to provide for is the direct 
line of succession. We must take the 
eldest son and his progeny, and wash our 
hands of all the rest. There are sume 
who have not got quite so far. They re- 
gard the children of the Prince of Wales 
as the grandchildren of the queen, and say 
that the line must be drawn at grandchil- 
dren. This view admits of some correc- 
tion. The prince is the heir-apparent to 
the throne, and it is as his children, and 
not as the grandchildren of the queen, that 
the new claimants have to be considered. 
By the same rule his eldest son is marked 
out for preference, since it is through him, 
should he marry and have children, that 
the line of succession will run. Thus far 


all who accept the monarchy, whether on 
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their own convictions or in deference to 
the will of an overwhelming majority of 
the nation, must certainly see their way. 
The children of the queen are already 
provided for as regards the first genera- 
tion, but with the exception of the eldest 
line, a difficulty arises as regards the sec- 
ond, and it will be found insuperable. 
The nation will not accept the principle 
that it is its duty, or in any sense its busi- 
ness, to provide for the maintenance of all 
the descendants ofthe queen. This being 
assumed, it must be admitted that with 
many of them the outlook is not a bright 
one. The income enjoyed by their par- 
ents is an annuity which terminates with 
their lives. It is enough for the first 
generation, but not enough to furnish the 
next with independent fortunes. If the 
foresight of the queen should have en- 
abled her to make some provision for 
these contingencies, it is surely neither to 
be censured nor regretted. Otherwise, so 
far as the nation is concerned, the circum- 
stances cannot be helped, and they must 
be left to work out their own remedy. 
That some remedy will be forthcoming 
when the need becomes pressing, cannot 
be doubted. The members of the royal 
family have as an hereditary possession a 
large endowment of common sense. The 
queen and the Prince of Wales have 
shown it on many occasions in a supreme 
degree. The difficulty in prospect arises 
mainly from the policy which has hitherto 
hedged off the royal family as a separate 
caste from the rest of the nation. Itis 
of old standing, but the older precedents 
are against it. The Plantagenets inter- 
married with the nobility. Henry VII. 
derived his patronymic from a Welsh 
gentleman. Four of Henry VIII.’s ill- 
fated wives were Englishwomen, and his 
younger sister, after tasting the sweets of 
royalty in France, chose a subject for her 
second husband. Queen Mary, of the 
obnoxious epithet, might have reigned 
more happily and lived longer if she had 
done as the nation wished and preferred 
an Englishman to Philip of Spain. Queen 
Elizabeth certainly would have done so if 
she had not judged it wiser not to marry 


at all. James II. married an English- 
woman, whose children mounted the 
throne. The marriage did not take place 


under the nicest auspices, and it might 
have been shirked if Charles II. had not 
insisted upon it, a point to be scored in 
favor of the Merry Monarch, and offering 
a striking contrast to the conduct in not 
very dissimilar circumstances of that pious 
and scrupulously moral sovereign George 
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III. Since the accession of the house 
of Hanover, with a recent exception, to 
which before these words appear in print 
we may be able to add another, there have 
been no such lapses into affinity with sub- 
ject blood. The royal family of Great Brit- 
ain has been exclusively German. We 
have been ruled by a foreign race, resi- 
dence, the tenure of the throne, and acts of 
naturalization alone giving them a right to 
be cailed English, They have drawn 
for their matrimonial alliances upon the 
smaller German houses — Ansbach, Saxe- 
Gotha, Mecklenberg, Brunswick, the Co- 
burgs, Schleswig, Hesse — right-handed 
and left-handed. Till lately, not a single 
breach has been made in the ring fence 
for a hundred and seventy years. Perhaps 
no other nation would have sustained this 
lengthened process with as much equa- 
nimity. Itis high time that this exclusive 
system came to an end, and there is a cer- 
tain auspiciousness in every indication 
that it has seen its best days. Meanwhile 
any arrangement, were it possible to frame 
one, which should free the members of 
the royal family from all care for the 
future, which should exact no foresight 
and leave no room for prudence and self- 
denial, would be in its nature immoral, 
and good neither for them nor for the 
nation. 

Since the above was in type the report 
of the committee has been laid before the 
House of Commons. Had usage per- 
mitted there would have been three mi- 
nority reports: one drawn up by Mr. 
Gladstone, another by Mr. Labouchere, 
and a third by Mr. Morley. In reality, 
though not in form, four reports have been 
presented to the House. The official re- 
port consisted of fifteen paragraphs, of 
which the first twelve, being recapitulatory 
and historical, were accepted without de- 
mur, except as to small matters of phras- 
ing. The main difference in point of 
principle arose on the thirteenth and four- 
teenth, which set forth that the committee 
could not find that any “ notice ” had been 
given to the crown of any likelihood of 
change in what precedents showed to have 
been the previous practice, and that, in 
view of the facts recapitulated, they were 
of opinion that her Majesty would have 
claims upon the liberality of Parliament, 
which, however, her Majesty did not in- 
tend to press, in the case of her daughters 
and younger sons. The committee also 
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report it as their opinion that, at the 
proper time —namely, when a new Civil 
List has to be settled — arrangements 
should be made under which no such 
claims can arise at all. In the fifteenth 
paragraph, “in order to establish the prin- 
ciple that the provision for children should 
hereafter be made out of grants adequate 
for that purpose which have been granted 
to the parents,” the committee recommend 
that an allowance of £9,000 per quarter 
should be made to the Prince of Wales 
as a trust fund, out of which, with the 
assent of the queen and the Treasury, he 
should make such provision for his chil- 
dren as he saw fit. Mr. Gladstone dis- 
sents from the report in holding that no 
“notice” to the crown was necessary, 
that alleged precedents leave the question 
quite open, and that the queen is not en- 
titled as a matter of right to put forward 
any claim on behalf of the children of her 
daughters and younger sons, though he 
hoids that, as her Majesty does not intend 
to press any such claim, it is at present 
unnecessary further to discuss this part 
of the subject, and assents to the creation 
of a trust fund in the hands of the Prince 
of Wales. The main obstacle to an 
agreement is the recognition by the gov- 
ernment of her Majesty’s right to make 
the disputed claims if she saw fit. There 
is thus no final settlement, and for this 
reason Mr. Morley declines to accept the 
suggested compromise. Our facts, having 
been derived from official sources, are in 
harmony with those which have been laid 
before the committee. They illustrate 
the argument, urged by Mr. Gladstone 
and Mr. Labouchere, that large economies 
are possible under the Civil List. Her 
Majesty would, no doubt, be happy to 
have the spending of £385,000 a year, 
and make her own arrangements. In that 
case we should not be likely to hear of 
any special applications to Parliament. 
As it is, what with the privy purse, the 
large accumulated savings on the Civil 
List, and the revenues of the Duchy of 
Lancaster, it must be held as an irresis- 
tible conclusion that the queen has enough 
to meet the disputed claims. The action 
of the government in postponing the com- 
mittee till the last moment, when the angry 
voices of controversy clash in dissonance 
with the wedding bells, is a blunder which 
impugns their wisdom and does no credit 
to their loyalty. 
HENRY DUNCKLEY. 
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From Macmillan’s Magazine. 
ORLANDO BRIDGMAN HYMAN. 


BY AN OLD PUPIL. 


In Mr. Locker-Lampson’s * Patchwork ” 
he tells us of meeting a distinguished 
acquaintance to whom he happened to 
speak of the Athenzeum Club as a delight- 
ful place, because it gave you the best 
chance of meeting the most interesting 
people — artists and men of science, 
statesmen and soldiers, great travellers 
and great scholars. His remark however 
failed to elicit any sympathy, the reply 
being, “ Yes ; that is all very well if you 
want to meet that sort of person, but asa 
matter of fact one doesn’t!” To those 
whose opportunities are limited the superb 
indifference of such a rejoinder will sound 
even more grotesque than to members 
of the Atheneum Club. When we do 
find a remarkable man interesting it is 
difficult to over-rate a privilege that so 
rarely offers itself. 

The subject of this paper, dead many 
years since, has acquired enviable dis- 
tinction in a book * which at least cannot 
be accused of indiscriminate panegyric. 
His claim to be remembered is therefore 
to some extent a public one, and may fur- 
nish these reminiscences with their ‘ex- 
cuse, if any other be needed than the 
personal affection of a pupil. Our ac- 
quaintance was short indeed ; it lasted little 
more than a month — two periods, I think, 
of about a fortnight each, separated by an 
interval of nearly two years, but they were 
fortnights of such rare oe as are 
not immediately suggested by the words 
private tuition. When some twenty-two 
years ago I asked a friend to find me some 
one in London with whom I could read, 
the name of Hyman was unknown to me; 
and my friend could tell me nothing about 
him except that he was a fellow of Wad- 
ham College, and that a schoolfellow had 
pronounced him an excellent “coach.” 
He had been, I believe, a lecturer at King’s 
College, and when he gave up the post 
lived on in London in lodgings, taking 
pupils when they were sent to him. The 
house where he lodged when I knew him 
was in Porchester Place, off the Edgware 
Road. The only facts about himself that 
I remember his telling me were that his 
father was a German Jew, and (I think) 
that he had been at school at Reading. 
Long afterwards at Oxford, the late rector 


* Mark Pattison’s ** Memoirs,”’ page 142. Hespeaks 
of Hyman ‘“‘as offering in Ais ta/k a type of high 
awe which I had never been in contact with 

‘ore. 





of Lincoln College spoke to me of him 

“Hyman,” he said, “was the first man 
who taught me what scholarship meant.’ 
These words made me think of the vast 
gulf which there then was between my 
opportunities and my deserts. I had left 
school, and was then engaged in the some- 
what humiliating pursuit of a scholarship 
which had more than once slipped from 
my grasp as easily as the ghostly mother 
of Ulysses from the hero’s embraces ; and 
it was in no elevated or disinterested 
frame of mind that I lighted upon my 
good fortune. One can scarcely exagger- 
ate the bathos of asking for the services 
of a man who could “tell you what schol- 
arship meant,” to get helped to a scholar- 
ship. But little as I deserved “the blind 
benefit of fate’ thus conferred on me, it 
did not take long to discover that some- 
thing different in kind as well as in degree 
from ordinary “ coaching ” had fallen to 
my lot. It seemed to me almost at once 
that this man had read more books than I 
had ever seen, and that he gave you the 
marrow of his reading “like wealthy men 
who care not how they give.” The differ- 
ence in degree spoken of above may be 
understood very literally. I was supposed 
to go for an hour’s lesson; when I called 
to make arrangements, he begged that the 
lesson might be an hour and a half, as he 
“wasted men’s time so by talking;” I 
seldom got away, as a matter of fact, un- 
der three hours, and would not have 
grudged another two, so rich was the re- 
ward of listening. He could illustrate at 
pleasure anything we were reading from 
ancient or modern literature, and never 
missed a chance of an apposite story. 
Like Praed’s vicar, his talk 


slipped from politics to puns, 
And passed from Mahomet to Moses. 


Great scholars are not generally credited 
with superfluous modesty, but I never 
knew any one so distrustful as Hyman of 
his own reputation. He thought his col- 
lege paid him almost an extravagant com- 
pliment in asking him to continue exam- 
ining for fellowships, adding that it was 
of course only a pretty act of courtesy, 
as he had been long left behind in the 
race of learning. He always denied any 
knowledge of modern languages, but when 
I assumed in consequence that he read 
Dante, whom he was quoting, in a trans- 
lation, he broke in with fervid eagerness, 
“Qh, no, sir. I never could abide trans- 
lations. My accent you see is dreadful, 
but I can make them out —I can make 
them out.” I ought to mention that he 
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had this Johnsonian peculiarity of invari- 
ably addressing you with “sir.” There 
was one phrase of his indicating a certain 
amount of self-complacency, but even that 
was impersonal. When he was conscious 
that he had told a more than usually good 
story, he would look up and say, * Very 
funny fellows those, sir; very funny fel- 
lows those.” He told me that he thought 
he had read most of “the pretty books 
that were going,” meaning literature as 
distinguished from works of science and 
philosophy. Even in these last he had of 
course to make exceptions in classical lit- 
erature —as “Of course, sir, I know all 
my Aristotle pretty well.” He certainly 
did know the classics pretty well, and 
pretty well by heart. When I began 
reading Homer with him I noticed he had 
no book —no books in fact, except three 
dictionaries on which sat three cats, 
taking up a sort of official position as 
friends and counsellors. At the head of 
the table was a stuffed cat, indicating the 
strength and continuity of his friendships, 
and that he was not enslaved to the prin- 
ciple, Le rot est mort! Vive le roi! 
But he did not feel the want of books, 
certainly not of a Homer. Start him with 
the first line, and he knew at once where 
you were, and could correct your blunders 
as promptly as if he had the text before 
his eyes. I believe that at any given 
place in Homer he could have quoted for 
an indefinite number of lines. There 
was something specially delightful about 
the way he would dwell on the best things 
in famous books. The sixth A=neid and 
the speech of Pericles were prime favor- 
ites. His body would be bent double 
with fervor as he tasted these choice mor- 
sels again and again — dulcem elaborabat 
saporem. 

And historical characters he found no 
less moving than famous passages. Caesar 
was his great admiration. “No one to 
put against him, sir, is there?” he would 
say, “no one to put against him.” He 
never however exalted the ancients at the 
expense of the moderns, was tender of the 
eighteenth century, and at the same time 
quite abreast of the criticism of the nine- 
teenth. He was particularly fond of quot- 
ing Gibbon, whom he ranked above all 
other historians. At the same time he 
took a little amusement out of the eigh- 
teenth century, much as he loved it, for 
its scant knowledge of Greek, and its 
apparent preference for Latin literature. 

He was distrustful of the mere anti- 
quarian scholar, and hinted wickedly that 
there were some like the fellow-prisoner 


ORLANDO BRIDGMAN 





HYMAN. 


of the Vicar of Wakefield who would 
be not unwilling to practise incantations 
with the name of Sanconiathon. Speak- 
ing once of a man, then well known in the 
world of scholarship, he said to me: 
“Don’t they say, sir, that he knows more 
Greek than any one in England, without 
knowing anything else!” 

It was said that at King’s College he 
was a very pungent critic of those whose 
scholarly equipment was less complete 
than his own. I feel sure these crit- 
icisms must have been humorous rather 
than bitter. It was often not a little 
irritating and disappointing to be asked 
if one had heard some of the terrible 
things said by the famous people in old 
Oxford days of one another (Whately, I 
remember, was of the number), and the 
next minute to be denied them from con- 
siderations of humanity: “ Ah well, sir,” 
Hyman would say, “1 don’t think I'll tell 
you. It’s not good for young men to hear 
these bitter things!” 

The thing which naturally impressed 
you most in Hyman’s teaching was the 
way in which he brought all his knowledge 
to bear on one place; so that over and 
above full verbal exposition and interpre- 
tation you would get illustrations without 
end, some serious and some playful, of the 
passage before you. There are, no doubt, 
books which we have felt to be more 
instructive than many.teachers; though 
as arule the Platonic indictment against 
books, and the solemn silence they pre- 
serve when you most wish to ask them 
questions, is a phrase that we can all un- 
derstand. And when you are talking to, 
and can question a man who carries ever 
so lightly a weight of learning which two- 
and-twenty Homeric wagons would not 
enable his hearer to put to ready use, the 
educating power of such talk is something 
very different even from a very good book 
— something, perhaps, which the strong- 
est minds can do without, but which to 
all, except the strongest, renders such a 
service that they must be very dull or 
very graceless if they are not the better 
for it in heart and head. Hyman was a 
man who never divorced the manner from 
the matter of his author. Just because he 
held Plato to be something greater than 
the particles he uses, no study of his par- 
ticles would seem to him too great, if they 
contributed anything whatsoever to a bet- 
ter understanding of the man and his 
mind. 

There was another side to Hyman’s 
character which lent it a further charm, 
and made it impossible for his pupils to 
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be anything else than his friends. The 
humanities were his studies in every 
sense of the word: and the ingenuous 
arts have seldom done their work so finely. 
Those who had seen some of his queer 
ways, and had heard of some of his queer 
habits, and how he lived all alone, might 
be excused for thinking that such a man 
would prove somewhat of a crazed and 
crusty old scholar. There is no doubt 
that there were things about him that 
were strange enough ; and I fear that as 
his health gave way, his mind gave way 
with it. Even when I knew him, it was 
said that he would cut his books to pieces 
after he had read them. But whatever 
these habits amounted to, they never af- 
fected the relevancy and vivacity of his 
talk or the beauty and courtesy of his 
manners. There is an ancient story of a 
famous personage who, on a visit to India, 
at some place where he was entertained 
was not a little pained at finding ‘ Wel- 
come” written over the lunatic asylum. 
Had officious people confined this eccen- 
tric old scholar for the infelicitous use he 
made of his scissors and for his other 
vagaries, I would hazard the assertion that 
any visitors he might have had would 
have got such a welcome as not many of 
the sane know how to give —not even 
when they put into it all the graciousness 
they can command. His power of enter- 
taining was much more than mere clever- 
ness. He had that beautiful ancient 
courtesy which, while it never forgets 
what may be claimed by the code, adds 
not a little on the score of equity. Such 
courtesy treats the stranger as if the pre- 
sumption were in favor of his being good 
company, is easy itself, and tries to make 
him so; and has at least this degree of 
success, that he becomes much better 
company than he would otherwise have 
been. pm never, I think, met any one 
who understood better than Hyman what 
may be called the optimism of good man- 
ners. I well remember how one day a 
school friend called for me before our 
lesson was over. He came up-stairs by 
invitation, and sat with us during the few 
minutes we were finishing our book. 
When we had got to the end, Hyman 
turned to my friend, and in the easiest, 
pleasantest manner, drew him out about 
his work and his office, questioning him 
about Somerset House with as much in- 
terest as if it had been the Roman forum, 
where there were still to be gathered float- 
ing traditions of Cicero and Hortensius. 
The interview was never forgotten, and I 
was often asked afterwards about “ that 





wonderful old fellow, your coach.”* Hy- 
man himself preferred this designation, 
and would humorously dwell on the honor- 
able traditions of his calling. “ Milton, 
sir,” he used to say, “ was a coach, and 
Bob Lowe has been a coach,and I’m a 
coach.” 

But there was something in him beyond 
courtesy ; there was real friendliness. He 
remembered all his friends with affection, 
and could not bear to think of their having 
enemies. Speaking of a very distinguished 
pupil—an extreme republican—he said 
once to me, “ I believe they think he would 
send all the Tories to the guillotine — but, 
sir, if you could hear his kindly laugh, 
you would never believe he wanted to 
guillotine any one.” 

The last time I sawhim I had a curious 
illustration of his humanity in the com- 
monest sense. I would not stay, for he 
was going out—a thing sufficiently re- 
markable as he had formerly made it a 
rule to take no exercise. ‘ My friend and 
I, sir,” he said, “are going out. I will 
introduce you to my friend directly.” He 
opened a door, and there stalked in the 
leanest and ugliest old greyhound I ever 
beheld. When the edict came out for the 
destruction of vagrant dogs, he was seized 
with a great compassion for this grey- 
hound, which he had often observed rush- 
ing past his windows. Accordingly he 
gave some money to a neighboring shop- 
keeper to secure the dog and save it for 
him. ‘ Exercise, sir,” he said, “is good 
for my friend, and now I go out!” A 
friend of mine who had seen them go 
across the park together, told me they 
made the most wonderful-looking pair ke 
had ever seen in his life. 

Hyman’s appearance was to me singu- 
larly attractive, though it had a touch of 
the grotesque. Healways wore an ancient 
dress-coat, which must have been nearly 
coeval with the invention of this form of 
apparel. He was tall, and stooped, and 
his face was lined and seamy like an old 
apple, every line serving for a channel of 
humor and benevolence as he said some 
good or some kindly thing. At these 
times he would get up from his chair, and 
sway his body forward, and repeat his 
sentences with a raised voice and a tone 
of mingled jest and earnest, which, once 
heard, no one could ever forget. 

It is often said that a hard life makes a 
hard man. Itwas notsoin his case. An 
old clergyman, a contemporary of his, 

* He was not really old, by the way, at that time; 


not much over fifty, I should think, but he looked much 
more. He was “ Ireland”’ scholar in 1834. 
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once told me that Hyman had nothing but 
his exhibition at college, and that his pov- 
erty was cruelly pinching at times. He 
told me himself that all he ever had from 
his father was the half of a five-pound 
note (he did not say what had happened 
to the other half), —“ And what was I to 
say, sir, when friends asked me about a 
young man, and what he would want at 
Oxford?” Whatindeed! But this hard 
life had never induced him to adopt that 
principle of tribal justice which makes 
some visit their spleen on their fellows as 
a compensation for their own hard usage 
by fortune. Hyman was not the] man to 
look for such revenges from the whirligig 
of time, and moved about “this delightful 
world” as if it had been always delightful 
to him; though it was not nature but hu- 
manity that engaged his love, for, like the 
Vicar of Wakefield, “ happy human faces ” 
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had more interest for him than “the color 
of a tulip or the wing of a butterfly.” I 
can think of no fitter epitaph for him than 
the famous line from his favorite sixth 
fEneid. In Elysium, we are told, the 
poets and heroes have their place apart, 
but another “ blest seclusion ” is reserved 
for a still larger band, —for “ those whose 
services to others have won them a grate- 
ful memory.” 

I never saw or heard anything of the 
last years of Hyman’s life, but I fear there 
was much illness and weakness. I am 
glad to think that my recollections are all 
of a man at his best and brightest. I do 
not know even where he lies buried — but 
perhaps it is as well. It is not among 
“the cold zc jacets of the dead” that we 
most easily recall those richer lives whose 
cheery, generous warmth has lessened our 
own poverty. 





LEPERS IN Bombay. — The report of a re- 
cent meeting of the Bombay Municipal Cor- 
poration discloses an extraordinary state of 
matters in regard to the lepers of Bombay. 
Mr. Kirkham, in support of a motion calling 
attention to the defective regulations with 
reference to lepers, stated that a few weeks 
previously he visited two large educational 
establishments, the Elphinstone High School 
and St. Xavier’s College, and found that for 
some months a colony of lepers had taken up 
their abode on the flagstones of a large tank 
which lay between the two institutions. The 
Police and Health Departmentwere unable to 
dislodge these people. The lepers performed 
their ablutions in the middle of the day, 
scratching their sores and ulcers with stones 
which they afterwards threwaway. The prin- 
cipal of St. Xavier’s College stated that the 
lepers rubbed their sores against the iron rail- 
ings surrounding the Elphinstone High School, 
and that the boys afterwards sat upon them. 
The health-officer, when informed of this mat- 
ter, stated that he was not empowered by 
the Municipal Act to interfere. Dr. Arnott 
agreed with Mr. Kirkham that measures should 
be taken for the segregation of lepers, and, as 
they were obliged to leave their homes and 
could not work, urged that more shelter should 
be provided for them. Mr. Framjee stated 
that he had very often seen lepers sitting in 
front of the Girgaum Police Court in com- 
pany with healthy people; that many of them 
were to be seen at the Crawford Markets; and 
that he had known a leper selling fruit, and 
was told that some of them sold other things 
besides. Dr. Blaney stated that every year 
he gave orders for disposing of the dead bodies 
of ten to fifteen lepers, some of whom had 





drowned themselves in the wells of the city, 
and further made the important statement 
that he believed that leprosy was vastly in- 
creasing in Bombay. In the light of such 
statements, it is not to be wondered at that 
Mr. Kirkham should request the municipal 
commissioner to report what additional pow- 
ers, if any, were required by the Health De- 
partment to enable it to deal effectively with 
the evil. Mr. Jamsetjee Mody thought the 
nuisance would be removed if the police were 
armed with sufficient powers to remove the 
lepers to the asylum at Trombay. 
British Medical Journal. 


THE OXYGEN RAYS IN THE SOLAR SPECc- 
TRUM. —M. Janssen has given us some val- 
uable information regarding the terrestrial 
origin of the oxygen rays in the solar spec- 
trum. The experiments which he has been 
enabled to make, by using the powerful light 
given by the electric lamp of the Eiffel Tower, 
in conjunction with the Meudon Observatory, 
tend to show that the groups of rays in the 
solar spectrum, due to oxygen, are caused by 
the oxygen of our atmosphere, and not that 
of the sun. They also prove that the rays 
follow quite a different law from the bands; 
for the rays, it seems indifferent whether a 
column of gas of constant density, or a column 
equivalent in weight but of variable density, 
be used; for the bands, the absorption taking 
place according to the square of the density, 
there would be required on the surface of the 
sun an atmospheric thickness of more than 
fifty kilometres for their production. 

Science and Art. 








